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Are You Proud Of Your Business Success? 

Get the recognition you deserve. Apply for The Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative Award. 



T% /r^Mutual - The Blue Chip Company; ■ 
I \ / I the U.S, Chamber of Commerce, Nation i 

T -1- Business magazine, and Firet Business 
are the proud sponsors of The Blue Chip Enterprise ■ 
Initiative*, now in its eighth year. 

The Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative <B( 'EI ) ■ 
recognizes small businesses that have overcome 
adversity and succeeded. Over 1,400 companies have 
been recognized at the state and national levels. Each 
year 200 companies are chosen as state honorees. 
Fi*om these state honorees, four companies are select - ■ 
ed as national honorees and are recognized at the 
Chamber's Annual Meeting in Washington, DC. 

Blue Chip honorees receive the following ■ 
acknowledgments of their achievement : 

■ A prestigious, nationally recognized award. ■ 

■ Extensive publicity, including coverage in 
Nation* Business magazine. 



A one-year membership in the U.S. Chamber of 

Commerce, including a one-year subscription to 

Ntttiort's Business magazine. 

A Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative trophy as well 

as logos to use m advertising. 

A case-hislory book, htsiyhfs tutd f HSf/mrl tans: 

How Businesses Succeed, with descriptive 

accounts of the exemplary use of resources 

and strategies employed by The Blue Chip 

Enterprise Initiative 46 honorees. 

Selected honorees will be profiled on First 

Business, a daily television news program that 

emphasizes small business issues. 

A three-volume video library highlighting the 

First Business BCEI profiles. 

Community recognition and networking 

op| Mjriunities. 



We invite you to complete the BCEI application. 

Become a Blue Chip company in 1998! 



We invite you to complete 
The Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative application. 



STEP 1: COMPANY PROFILE 



Name of Owner 
Title 



Company 
Address 
City 



State 



Zip 



Business Telephone 



Business F&x 
Title 



Alternate Contact Name 

Annual Sales Number of Employees Year Established. 



□ Publicly IVaded □ Family Business 



SOURCE OF APPLICATION 



Privately Held 



□ MassMutual Agent 

□ Nation's Business p Business Colleague 

□ Fimt Bum RflMB □ Chamber of Commerce 

□ Other 



I ,m-;i!|i<j: 



Owner's Signature 



Date 



STEP 2: THE STORY OF YOUR CHALLENGES 

(500 WORDS OR LESS) 

Please describe the miyor challenges you faced or Hie opportunities you 
have created. These may include loss of a major client, rapid growth, ernpl< 
turnover. product flitTeivnliaUon, unforeseen industry changes, natural disasters, etc 

STEP 4: PLEASE SEND THE COMPLETED 
APPLICATION 

Mail: MassMutual * I HI ItnxXMH * Hartford, (T 06101 * Mu= «SfW«K7.JfJ!« 
Ikadliiw: (Malar 17. 1007 * lor man information, cull Wtt-FOR-HCEI 

The Blue ( 'hip Enterprise Initiative is open to any U.S. for-profit company 
that has been in continuous operation for at least three years and employs 5 to 
400 people. Applications require the signature of at least one of the participating 
company's piindp;.!s. Judging is done by an independent panel of experts in 
enterprise. Information submitted becomes the sole property of MassMutual. 



MassMutual 

The Blue Chip Company" 




TYPE OF BUSINESS 



Apiculture 
Retail Trade 
□ Wholesale 
Construction 



□ Services 

□ Professional 

□ franchise 

□ Manufacturing 



□ Finance/Insurance/Tleci] Estate 
Thms])o]iation/Communicatiun 

Other (describe): 



Brief description of pi'odut'tafeerviees: 



STEP 3: THE SUCCESS- 
FUL SOLUTION 

(500 WORDS OR LESS) 

Tell us how you made your business 
succeed. Please describe the resources, 
stratifies and tactics y«w used inover- 
come your business challenges). We are 
looking lor mncjits iu\n the managemcnl 
of your company's resources such as 
fjualily assurance, marketing, human 
resources, community relations, financial 
management, technology, «-u\ < live 
specific examples where appro pria te. 
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Cattle rancher. lulu* Dudley Comanche, 
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jtttitl hcuey i state /ruv taxation. Pnije JO. 
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Building Customer Loyalty 

We usually know why 
we return to onr busi- 
ness rather than an- 
other. Generally, it has 
to do w iili service. Hut 
what makes a business' 
service so special that it 
keeps us coming back, 
even if the establish- 
ment doesn't offer the 
lowest price? 

In reporting "Ties 
That Bind/ this month's cover story, Senior Editor Mike Barrier 
sought the answer not from repeat customers but from entrepre- 
neurs who have proved adept at winning business for the long term. 

Mike is shown in the photo above at one of his favorite neighborhood 
establishments. Sonny's Cleaners, on Gibbon Street in the Old Tbwn 
section of Alexandra, Va. Belynrla Wimbish, the manager far 1 1 
years, is one reason Mike returns. She's not onlv "friendlv and cheer- 
ful but also very knowledgeable. Sonny's does excellent work, but if 
there's a problem that it can't solve, Belynda explains clearly why/' 

Knowledge is one of many ingredi- 
ents of good service. In Mike's story, 
beginning on Page 12, you'll discover 
other ways, too, in which entrepre- 
neurs have built a loyal clientele. 

Although our Making It section, 
stalling on Page 56, has been shifted 
to a new location in the magazine t it 
Continues t o offer profiles of entrepre- 
neurs on their way up. 

Among the business owners fea- 
tured this month are Marty and 
Helen Shih (in the photo at left), a 
brother and sister who came in Mie 
I nind States from Taiwan and have built an unusual service busi- 
ness. We hdpe our readers draw insight from the Shihs 1 experiences 
and those of the other entrepreneurs we feature in this section and 
throughout the magazine. 




Mary Y. McElveen 
Kriiiiir 
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Letters 



Unions Pour On The Salt' 
And Leave A Bad Taste 



Your June cover story, "Labor's New 
Assault" was extremely interesting* 
Smo 1992, ni> company has been vic- 
timized by a vicious "salting attack by the 
local electrical union. Over the past five 
years I have spent more than $75,000 on 
attorneys* fees alone. While my company > 
fate is pending a decision of a federal ap- 
peals court, the back pay 
and interest owed 



just like interest* at each level of production, 
resulting in a net loss of buying power. 

Wake up, America! The adage "The more 
you make, the more you spend" does not 
refer to an increase in the quality of 
lifestyle, but: to the increased cost of the 
same lifestyle. 
Jennifer AW, (hem r 
t 'rent in- Hnx 'nu sH Solution* 
Hittiingiou. ( 'oln 




, majlurtmf nerwmi B 
Dtnne Lewi*, creative «erno» cotmdiriiitur 
Jame* FmJcn*y Jr. circulatwii coordinator 



is approaching $1 
million. 

As the nonunion 
contractors in Las 
Vegas learned, a 
unn>n will do any- 
thing it can to bring 
a National Labor 
Relations Board 
charge against a 
company being 
salted. The unions' 
ranks are schooled 
in just how to bend 
the law to the break- 
ing point and thereby 
either force a target 
company's employees 
to join the union or 
put the company out 
of business. 

f ine point that your story missed— and 
that the Las Vegas companies will soon 
learn— is that the NLRB. in its present 
makeup, is nothing more than a branch of 
the AFL-CIO, Business owners in general, 
and construct ion-company owners in par- 
ticular, will continue to suffer discrimina- 
tion until this is changed and equal repre- 
sentation of both labor and management is 
appointed to the board. 

■hwl; /.. \Ut mm 

President 

Mnmm Electric. !<■<■ 
Baton Rouge^ La. 

The Economic Viewpoint 

/Cl I read with interest and dismay 
4=3 "Labor a New Assault. " 

Where are the economists amid all of 
labor's efforts? Labor unions have been the 
downfall of the U.S. economy, not its savior. 
Largely because of labor efforts, the cost of 
automobiles has increased tenfold since the 
mid-1960s — and this is unl\ one example 

Yes, the American public has always 
wanted to be paid more, but it fails to real- 
ize that increased wages are compounded, 



A Web 
Of Hypocrisy 

iOI Regarding 

:d 'Labor's NYw 

Assault/' I find il ver> 
hypocritical of the AFL- 

ClOtopoet cm a World 
Wide Web site the 
salaries of CEOs of 
U.S. companies while 
failing to post the 
salaries of union man- 
agement. 

The union's mem- 
bers just might be in- 
terested in knowing 
how much of their 
dues gws toward pay- 
ing management's 
salaries and benefits. 
1 paid union dues for nearly HJ years, 
and I was appalled at the corruption and 
pillaging that my dues supported. 
Scott K Pollock CPA 
Abaxlewt* Wank 

No Assault In Sight 

As head of a unionized coat-manu- 
factunng plant, I read here and 
there of labor's new "assault," yet I fail to 
see it in practice* At least not in this in- 
dustry, 

Newark, N.J., is tilled with nonunion 
clothing factories, as is the entire -late of 
New Jersey. I see no attempt by any union 
to organize these plants. 

Rftijih Slnnn* > 

The Yotuiff Atitrnnui ( Nothing ( a. Inc. 
Xt irurk .V /- 



Credit Unions And Banks: 
Apples And Oranges 

I was interested to read "Banker 
Counterpunches Against Credit 
Unions" I Letters, Julyl. 

Credit unions do not operate with "a 20 
to 30 percent cost advantage." Credit 
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unions costs— for automated teller ma- 
chines, brick and mortan and other goods 
and services — are very much the same as 
those of banks. The compensation of 
credit-union executives is much less than 
the compensation of bank executives, but 
that is because credit-union executives do 
not have the bankers' for-profit motivation. 

As for taxes, credit unions do not pay 
taxes because they are not-for-profit 

Credit unions and banks are very differ- 
ent organizations; their structures clearly 
are not the same. In the final analysis, if the 
banks' attacks succeed in prohibiting credit 
unions from being credit unions, the con- 
sumer would be the big loser. 
Than/as. I. /hurts Jr. 
f'rtsidnd nnd(KO 
t 'mind Florida Educators 
Orlando, Fin. 



Airline s Seats Offer 
More Than A Massage 

MYour excellent article "Getting lb 
Sleep Away From Home" [June] 
provided helpful insight for I hose who 
travel extensively on business* 
One point of clarification, 
however: The new United 
Airlines Connoisseur 
Class seats the article 
mentioned do not mas- 
sage the back; rather, 
they provide a new, med- 
ically tested system of "ac- 
tive lumbar cycling." 

A person's back needs 
movement to circulate vital, 
health-building fluids; that's 
why walking or moving 
around helps prevent stiffness 
My company's patented 
BackCycler moves the 
spine in and out on a gen- 
tle, adjustable, IK- to two- 
minute cycle, circulating 
essential fluids that cush- 
ion the discs and vertebrae. 

Developed by a doctor at the University 
of Vermont, this innovative device is 
unique, which is one reason why United 
selected it for the airline's new seating sys- 
tem. As a supplier to United, my company 
is proud of its coniributions 
William (I. Smith, PresiA nt ami CEO 

Wmooeki, VL 



United's m w scats, o 
rtfc/ina^cr/^ru'nr 



Private Equity Capital 
Can Have Advantages 

"Has Your Company Outgrown Its 
LcSI Bankr (Managing Your Small 
Business, July) rightly cites private place- 
ment of debt as one source of financing for 
small companies, but the article makes only 



scant mention of private equity capital 

Private equity is readily available from 
many investment partnerships, and for 
many entrepreneurs it offers significant 
advantages over debt 

For example, there are no fixed, obliga* 
tory interest and principal payments, so a 
firm can use the revenues it generates to 
grow. Private equity partners often have 
relevant business experience that will help 
a firm prosper. And while a lender just 
wants to be repaid, an equity investor's 
concern is the firm s long-term success. 

Of course, many entrepreneurs don't 
want to give up a stake in their business. 
But I suggest that it's better to own 50 per- 
cent of a $60 million company than 100 
percent of a $10 million company 
John K ( 'astir. Chain nan 
Castle Harlan* Inc. 
New York City 

Checking The Ingredients 
Of A Balanced Budget 

FT1 I take exception to two of the rea- 
~l sons vou cite in your Mav editorial 
The Many Failings Of The Clinton 
Budget," to support the claim that 
Clinton's 1997*98 budget and its projec- 
tions for the next five years cannot 
achieve a balanced budget by 2002. 
One reason cited is that the 
Clinton budget doesn't address 
the growth in entitlement 
spending; the other is thai it 
doesn't provide suflicient tax re- 
duction. The first step would 
reduce government spend- 
ing and the second would 
reduce government in- 
come, but neither is a 
requirement for budget 
balance. 

The Clinton budget 
may not be one that 
everybody likes, but it 
can still balance. 
Mnrhfn B Schepers 
FrinctiHtl Struct a tvl Fngtarrr 
Stanley Consultants, (nt 

XJxsrnhttr, fotm 

You can communicate until Nations 
Business rat: 
. Mail: Letters to tin Editor 
Nations Business 

Washington* AC 20062-2000 

3 CompuServe: 76ffl>1738i 
Internet 76i*36.l735<" rnntintmve.com 
Please include your telephone number 

and tfottr postal addrrss. Hcranst at spat r 
limitations, ict nut not print a/I letters n- 
a irt tL and those selected for pnhtirutron 
may In vomh used. 
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A Creative Way 
To Avoid Layoffs 



Bv TedCadle 



^■his past March, for the first 

P time in my company 1 * ] 2- 

I year history, we had layoffs, 

I This is not to say that 
there haven't been times when 
Rhino Foods. Inc.. my specialty 
dessert and ice-cream company, 
hasn't had more workers than 
work. But in the past we were 
able to address this through a 
creative solution that enabled 
us to adjust for the seasonal na- 
ture of our business and elimi- 
nated the expense and trouble 
of having to let workers go and 
then rehire them when busi- 
ness picked up. 

Layoffs such as we experi- 
enced—which reduced our staff 
from about 80 to 60— are in- 
evitable during times when you 
cant foresee a rebound- But 
some slowdowns are as much a 
part of a norma] business cycle 
as growth is, and if you recognize 
this you can take steps to care 
for workers and to retain the in- 
vestments of time, effort, and 
money you made in hiring them. 

We took such a step five years ago 
when we created an employee-exchange 
program < EEP). in which workers are 
placed in temporary jobs with other com- 
panies for a set period— usually not 
longer than six weeks — during slow- 
downs. The program, which my company 
has used three times, allows us to provide 
improved job stability and to reduce our 
payroll when necessary — but to still have 
trained workers available when needed. 

Several components are essential to the 
success of such a program: 

Find the right partners. Look for 
like-minded companies with similar busi- 
ness philosophies, policies, and prac- 
tices—but not companies in the same 

Ted CastJe is CEO of Rhino Food*, Inc., in 
!lH,-h*nffint, 17. lh> jitVjHurt/ ihis aeeonut 
with Contribiding Editor Susan Biddle 
Jtifir {{voders nith htm/his on starting or 
running a business a re in riled U* o >i > f i 'ibn U 
to this eotvmn Writ* toe Entrepreneur's 
X<,f f lj<x>L\ Nations Business // Sterrt, 
.V.IV: Washington. DC. 'fWJ-Jttxt. 




Workers are given floor just deserts throngh on entftlojfee 
esehanyt. fjragtv.m at Ted Castle's eotn^ang. 



business. The best partners can easily 
train workers to fit their businesses needs; 
they experience seasonal fluctuations in 
staffing; they are located close to your 
firm; and they have similar pay rates. 
Once potential partners have been 
identified, discuss and put in writing the 
specifics of the program, including the du- 
ration of the temporary jobs, the rate of 
pay the workweek, and training. 

Establish guidelines. AH our EEP par- 
ticipants leave their overstaffed depart 
menu? voluntarily, but they must meet cer- 
tain criteria. Employees must have been 
with Rhino for more than 90 days and be 
in good standing; they must be available to 
work the entire temporary assignment; 
they must have transportation; and they 
must agree to abide by the principles of 
our company and those of the partner 

Before beginning an assignment, quali- 
fied employees are interviewed by the 
other company, giving the partner a say 
in whom it will hire and allowing our em- 
ployees to see where they would be wort 
I ing. This also helps the companies gauge 



the other firms commitment to 
making the program work. 

Take care of business. Our 

premise for creating the EEP 
was that well-trained, reliable 
employees are valuable and 
that managing them effectively 
helps our company. TV* that end, 
we mnlmue many of our em- 
ployee responsibilities during 
the exchange period 

That means making up any 
difference in pay; handling pay- 
roll payments ( partner firms 
ate billed); maintaining unem- 
ployment, worker's compensa- 
tion, and health insurance; re- 
viewing employee evaluations; 
and consulting supervisors be- 
Imv am disciplinary action. 



Instill a climate of trust 

In an environment of open, ef- 
fective communication, workers 
know the company's business 
situation and are assured of 
t heir value. In our case, they 
also know their jobs will be 
waiting for them after an outplacement. 

When creative solutions like an EEP 
aren't enough, employees must know why 
layoffs are needed and how the remaining 
workers will be affected. Likewise, their 
suggestions on how to turn this negative 
into a positive must be heard and, if pos- 
sible, acted upon. • 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

UJHRT I LEARNED 

A worker-exchange 
program among like- 
minded firms can help 
during the slowdowns 
associated with seasonal 
businesses. 
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Our engineers worked so hard to make STATIC 
AND BACKGROUND NOISE disappear, 

THEY ALMOST MADE THE PHONE DISAPPEAR. 



We asked our engineers what you get when you squeeze our 
innovative CDMA digital technology into a 2 l U" x 4" phone. They 
said/'Hopefully, we get a raiser Those guys are great kidders. The 
real answer is. you get the Q phone. It's the only palm-sl2e digital PCS 
phone that provides crystal clear conversations while eliminating 
cloning and cross-talk. Now, the only background noise you might hear 
during a call is the tortured screams of our competitors. For a closer 
look, contact us at www.qualcomm.com/cdma or 1 -800 - 349 4 188. 
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TAXES 



Breaks For Small Business 
At Stake In Tax Negotiations 

Small businesses have a great deal at 
stake in the horse-trading over tax legis- 
lation under way at press time among key 
representatives and senators and Clinton 
administration officials. 

The tax bills passed recently by the 
House and Senate would reduce some fed- 
eral taxes by a total of $135 billion over 
five years while increasing others, mostly 
those on airline tickets, by $50 billion to 
$58 billion over the same period. 

Among the small-business provisions: 

■ Capita] gains: The House and Senate 
bills would reduce the top individual rates 
from the current 28 percent to 20 percent 
The House bill would reduce the top corpo- 
rate rate from 35 percent to .'30 percent by 
2000 and allow investors to lower their tax 
by indexing the gains for inflation. 

■ Estate taxes: The House and Senate 
bills would increase the exemption from 
federal estate taxes from the current 
$600,000 to §1 million: the House bill 
would accomplish this over 10 years, the 
Senate's over nine. The Senate bill in- 
clude a provision for an additional SI mil- 
lion exemption for family businesses and 
farms, beginning in 1998. 'Fur more on 
this subject, see the story on Page 20 J 

■ Electronic tax filing: Both bills would 
provide another delay of penalties for small 
businesses that don't pay their income taxes 
electronically The current suspension ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1997. The House bill would 
extend the suspension through Dec, 31, 
L99B, the Senate's through June 30, 1998. 

■ Health-care deduction: Only the 
Senate bill would increase the tax deduc- 
tion for health insurance for the self-em- 
ployed to 100 percent by 2007. Under cur- 
rent law the deduction, now 40 percent, 
will rise to 80 percent by 2006, 

■ Home-office deduction: Only the 
House bill contains an expansion of this de- 
duction to include people whose home office 
is used for a businesses acbriinistrative ac- 
tivities. 

■ Independent contractors: Only the 
House bill offers a short alternative to the 
2 Opart Interna] Revenue Service test used 
to determine whether a worker is an em- 
ployee or an independent contractor. 

J(l„n > WtnshfliH 
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Verdict Is Still Out 
On Union-Only Effort 

President Clinton has narrowed the scope 
of his attempt to get federal agencies to use 
union-only labor agreements for govern- 
ment construction projects. 

In a June 5 memorandum, Clinton said 
agencies should "consider" project labor 
agreements fPLAs) for federal projects 
with budgets of more than $5 million. 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce officials, 
however, note that because agencies have 
until October to develop procedures and 
criteria for considering PLAs, it is unclear 
how each agency will do so and whether 
the results could be formal regulations. 

Vice President A] Gore told the AFLCIO 
in February that Clinton would issue an 
executive order directing agencies to con- 
sider PLAs for all federal construction pro- 
jects, regardless of budget size. But the 
White House backed off and proposed a 
weaker memorandum after Senate 



POSTAL COSTS 



Rate Increases Sought 

The U.S. Postal Service announced July 1 
that it will seek approval to boost a variety 
of the rates it charges for commercial mail 
such as publications and advertisements 
and to raise the price of a first-class stamp 
to M3 cents. However. Americans amid mail 
bills for 30 cents using prepaid envelopes 
supplied by participating businesses. 

On average, rates for all mail users 
would increase 4.5 percent. Postal officials 
said that on average, priority-package 



Republicans held up the nomination of 
Alexis Herman to be Secretary of Labor. 

Under a PLA, all union negotiating on 
working conditions and wages for a project 
is done in advance and all contractors and 
workers, including those noi in a union, 
have to agree to it. 

Robert A. Georgine, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the AFLCIO, hailed the 
Clinton memorandum. Noting that it did 
not change the authority of federal agencies 
to use PLAs, he nonetheless called it u a 
symbolic demonstration of this president's 
commitment t<> protect ing workers 1 rights." 

But Charles Hawkins, ejUJCUtivB vice 
president of the Associated Builders and 
Contractors Inc., a trade group, said the 
memorandum is "a big win [for labor I any 
way you cut it ... We are obviously disap- 
pointed the president feels be has to do any- 
thing In help nrgani/ed lalxjr." Hawkins 
said his group plans a court challenge. 

— Jatnc* Warshtitfi 



rates would increase 6.7 percent, local 
newspapers would cost 3,5 percent more to 
mail, and magazine rates would rise 5.4 
percent. Fees fi>r advertising mail and 
post-office boxes also would go up. 

If approved by the independent U,S. 
Postal Rate Commission, the changes — 
which could not take effect until next 
spring — would generate an additional $2,4 
billion a year for the Postal Service. Postal 
officials pledged not to seek further across- 
the-board rate increases for two years, 

—Sfrn Hates 






At 441-raph, the Citationjet is more than just the high-performance jet youVe been promising 

yourself for a long time, It is by far the most affordable jet you can own and operate. 

The CJ cruises 100 mph faster and two miles higher than its nearest turboprop competitor. 
It offers greater range. It lets you take off from shorter airfields. And it gives you exhilarating 
performance and the comfort of a jet-smooth ride, instead of the fatigue of turboprop vibration. 

Yet compared with that same turboprop, the Citationjet costs less to operate. It's priced about 
the same. And it's certified for single-pilot operation. 

And most importantly of all, the jet you want just might give you the edge you need to go out 
and get everything else you want. For more information, contact Roger Whyte, Senior Vice President, 
Sales and Marketing, at 1-800-4-CESSNA. 

With you for 70 years, Making history, Buildingfutures. 

Circle No. 37 on Ruder Service Card 
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Managing Your Small Business 



Getting publicity mileage from company trucks; cultivating 
technicians' customer skim; being honest imth suppliers. 



Bij Roberta Maynard 



ADVERTISING 



Ads On Wheels Send 
A Message In Traffic 

A desire to break 
through advertising clut- 
ter drove the owners of a 
Chicago party -supplies 
rental company to use 
their two trucks as mo- 
bile billboards. 

Kathy Ruff and 
Martha Olson, owners 
of Tablescapes Party 
Rental, worked with a 
graphics company and a 
photographer to create 
high-quality images that 
run the length of their 
18-foot delivery trucks. 
Each truck is fitted with 
the photo of a table set- 
ting — one depicting an 
elegant dinner, the other 
an informal summer- 
time theme. 

It cost $3,500 per truck 
to create and attach the 
material, which resem- 
bles contact paper, but 
the attention that the 
ads have generated was 
worth the price, says Ruff, who handles 
the company's marketing and sales. 
Passengers in taxis downtown have been 



CUSTOMER SER 



Are Your Technicians 
Customer-Friendly? 

The notion of "service with a smile* has ac- 
ini i red a broader meaning for many com- 
panies whose service technicians regularly 
deal with customers by phone or in person. 

Although technical proficiency and a 
pleasant manner with customers may 
have been enough in the past, "tech meal 
people are being asked to do a better job of 
learning what the customer wants,* says 
service-training expert Grace G. Major. 
She is president of Sigma International, 
Inc., a consulting firm in Fairfax, Va., that 
assesses the performance of service staffs 
and provides training. 

More companies are asking their techni- 
cians to fill gaps in sales efforts and to re- 
pair communication breakdowns. Major 
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known to lean out the window to talk with 
the trucks' drivers. 
The response has been amazing,- sa\> 



says. Technicians are where the tires 
meet the road. They may be able to turn 
around a situation and help retain cus- 
tomers or keep them satisfied," 

Some companies are cultivating their 
technicians* abilities to clarify customer 
needs and identify and capitalize on salt's 
opportunities. Major says that some man- 
agers are giving technicians greater au- 
thority to do what it takes to keep cus- 
tomers happy, such as occasionally not 
charging for a service call or a part 

She says the trend appears to be driven 
by companies' need to optimize their human 
resources and by the high cost of redoing 
work— that is. making repeat calls or visits 
to customers for the same problem. 

Firms with a high level of customer dis- 
satisfaction or with a high volume of cus- 
tomers calling to ask for managers to re- 



Ruff "Over 80 percent of 
the phone inquiries we 
get come from people 
who have seen the 
trucks. They really do 
have an impact on sales. 
And it's been a wonderful 
way to establish an 
image.* 

The bold displays have 
helped differentiate the 
company from its many 
local competitors The 
new look has been so ef- 
fective, Ruff says, that 
the partners are buying 
a third truck that will be 
similarly decorated. 

This is a form of ad- 
vertising that works for 
anyone who has trucks 
on the road and wants 
to have visual impact 
that ties in with the 
business" says Ruff. 
Firms considering such 
advertising, she cau- 
tions, should expect 
higher repair costs if a 
truck is damaged and 
sections of the image 
have to be replaced. She adds that vehi- 
cles should be kept clean to maximize the 
images impact. ■ 



solve technical problems might consider 
broadening technicians' responsihilil us. 

Major advises companies to decide first 
how much customer interaction they want 
from technicians and to make clear the 
level that is expected of them. This should 
be addressed as early as the hiring 
process. 

Many technicians are not people-ori- 
ented, she says, and explaining in the 
help-wanled ad the customer-relations as- 
pects of the job will eliminate people who 
are uncomfortable with such duties. In in- 
terviews, supervisors can gauge candi- 
dates' ability to deal with customers by de- 
scribing particular customer scenarios and 
asking job prospects how they would han- 
dle the circumstances. 

I For more on customer service, see Ties 
That Bind." Page 12.) ■ 
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THE WORKPLACE 



Handling Drug Problems 
On The Front line 

Though drug and alcohol abuse in the 
workplace can seriously jeopardize produc- 
tivity and safety; managers sometimes 
have difficulty finding ways to address it 
So the Chicagoland Chamber of Commerce 
created a program to help small and mid- 
size companies achieve a drug-free work- 
place. Companies may attend seminars 
and may later opt to pursue a more rigor- 
ous certification program. 

Since the program began last 
September, representatives of I 40 compa- 
nies have attended the seminars. Among 
the most significant topics discussed is the 
importance of acting on employee intg 
problems instead of hoping theyll go away. 

4 Time and again, supervisors don't want 
to address the issue, often because they 
just don't know what to do," says Bill 
Heffernan, a partner with Employee 
Resources System, an employee-assistance 
program in Chicago, and chairman of the 
chambers drug-free program. *Or some- 
limes, the front-line supervisor does the 
hard work — takes a [disciplinary! action — 
and someone up the chain doesn't support 
it. If a supervisor believes that someone 
has a problem, they have to know that the 
owner or manager will back them up." 

In addition, supeiTisors musl \w trained 
to document possible indications of drug 
use— habitual tardiness or absenteeism, 
for example— to keep the company on solid 
legal ground in case of litigation. 

"When supervisors cover up or choose to 
ignore the problem, they're sending a mes- 
sage about what's acceptable in the work- 
place." says Heflcrnan. Supervisors ma> 
thus be inclined t*> create make-work for 
an impaired worker; a skilled tradesman, 
for instance, may be assigned to sweeping 
floors for an afternoon. 

A conspicuously posted policy wi 1 1 put all 
employees on notice that the company has 
taken a stand on the issue. If someone 
comes to w ork impaired, a supervisor can 
act immediately; preferably with a man- 
ager present as a witness, Heffernan says. 
For more information <>n creating a drug- 
free workplace, contact the Chicagoland 
Chamber (3 1 2-494-6700) or a local or state 
agency that handles workplace issues. ■ 



NB TIPS 



Appraising The Situation 

Do you struggle with the task of writing 
employee appraisals? Effective I'hmm 
for Prrforntamr AwttftMm by James E. 
N> ;il Jr., provides more than 2,000 
phrases listed under 50 key categories 
'such a> knowledge, selling skills, and 
potential I to help managers find the right 
words in deseribe each employee's 
performance. 
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PURCHASING 



The Nuts And Bolts 
Of Supplier Relations 

David Brent got an on-the-job lesson in 
supplier relations soon after he took over 
three years ago as president of The Nutty 
Bavarian, a snack retailer based in Lake 
Mary, Fla. 
The company sells cinnamon-glazed al- 
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Being forthright frith supplant helped mack Mailer 
David Brent overcame iw&eritnt r fltni tririi problem* 



mondU and pecans from kiosks, and it was 
expanding rapidly when Brent took over. 
But about one-third of the legations were 
unprofitable, which created cash-flow 
problems. The company soon found it owed 
more than $100,000 to its nut suppliers, lb 
make matters worse, the previous man- 
agement had tended to avoid suppliers 
when problems arose, 

Brent gambled that being straightfor- 
ward with suppliers, though it might be 



The book is available for $11.95 at hook- 
stores or by calling Neal Publications, Inc.. 
at (419) 8744787. 



Avoid The Rush 

If the last quarter of the year is a hectic 
time for your business, reduce the year- 
end pressure by putting someone to work 
now ordering holiday cards and lining up 
gifts for clients. • 



unpleasant, was the approach most, likely 
to keep him in business. U I went to my 
suppliers to ask for longer credit terms 
and worked out a payment plan that we 
could meet," he says. For example, a sup- 
plier to whom he owed $50,000 let him 
pay $10,000 every two weeks as long as 
he continued to make payments and to 
order nuts. 

Meanwhile. Brent closed some 
cails that weren't profitable, re- 
located others, and put expan- 
sion on hold. It took more than a 
year, but eventually he paid off 
all his overdue debts. 

"Instead of lying and wiving 
the checks in the mail, tell sup- 
pliers what's happening and 
what you propose to do about it," 
he says. "Ifyou have a note that's 
due, you call them, instead of 
waiting for them to call you. 
They appreciate that. Business 
people are afraid to make that 
phone call; they want to make it 
sound rosy But I learned that if 
you one them, suppliers are 
eager to find a way to work with 

Brent maintains close rela- 
tionships with suppliers* col- 
lection people. He says he al- 
ways pays when payments are 
due. never early or late, "I 
want to let them know that 
I'm consistent, so if trouble 
ever arises, theyll be willing 
to work with me again. When 
you actually do what you say 
you will, that separates you 
from 90 percent of the others 
they work with.'" 

He says the company doesn't 
owe anyone more than 
$30.000— a months supply of nuts mid 
he expects revenues for the eight-year old 
company to reach $4 million this year. 

You can learn more about effective ways 
to work with suppliers from the National 
Association of Purchasing Management in 
Tempe. Ariz. For a free copy of the trade 
groups standards for ethical purchasing 
practices, call f602> 752-6276. 

Also, hnrhaxi/}}! and Supply Matt 
n^i'///#7iMMcCJraw-Hill. $72 j, by Donald W. 
Dobler and David N. Burt, is a compre- 
hensive source of information about as- 
pects of purchasing. 
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Let s Hear From You 

What is your most frustrating manage- 
ment problem? Tell us about it. Send your 
fax to Managing Your Small Business at 
' 202 1 463 -3102, or contact us through our 
< 'ompuServe address 7iinh\17:ia 
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Ties That Bind 



COVER STORY 



By Michael Barrier 



Zane's Cycles, an 
independent bi- 
cycle retailer 
in Branford. 
Conn., east of New 
Haven, had revenues 
last year of just under 
$1-5 million — much 
higher than most 
such shops. Owner 
Chris Zane expects 
that revenues will 
pass $2 million this 
year. 

What is Zane 
doing right? There's 
a clue in one small 
thing that he does — 
and especially in tht- 
attitude behind it. 
He offers free coffee 
and soft drinks to 
waiting customers. 
"A lot of our cus- 
tomers now come in 
on Saturday morn- 
ings to have coffee, hang out for 15 or 20 
minutes, read the paper, and leave" 
says Zane, 

Where Zane differs from many busi- 
ness people is that he thinks of such 
customers in terms of relationships, not 
transactions. 

The transaction-minded business per- 
son might look at the Saturday-morn- 
ing coffee drinkers and see only free- 
loaders; Zane sees people who have 
bought from him in the past and will 
buy from him again. 

He does much more to encourage 
long-term relationships than offer free 
coffee; he offers free lifetime service for 
each bike purchased at the store. He 
does that not to sell a bike, he says, but 
to get the purchasers of bikes to send 
their friends to Zane's, too. As Zane 
knows well, they'll do that only if 
they're satisfied with the way the 
promise of free service is delivered. 

If flaws turn up in a product, Zane 
says, "we stop carrying it pretty quickly 
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Since we offer a lifetime warranty, we 
get a lot of feedback on products that we 
sell if they're not great quaiii v 

Zane's enhances its reputation for qual- 
ity products with this practice; and be- 
cause quality is so emphatically guaran- 
teed, price recedes as an issue, he says, 
-Our customers dont come in and sky 
*Well t is this really the best for the 
money?" 

In short, a cascade of beneficial effects 
can result when a small business culti- 
vates customer loyalty in the way that 
Zanes Cycles does. That pattern holds 
in all kinds of small businesses— those 
that sell to other businesses as well as 
those that sell to consumers. 

At such small businesses, the long- 
term customer relationships can bear a 
striking resemblance to a successful 
marriage; they are marked by the same 
sort of respect, trust, and willingness to 
overlook the occasional blunder. As with 
a marriage, though, success is achieved 
not just through good intentions hut 



also through hard work and close atten- 
tion to the other party's needs. 

Here are some rules of thumb I hat 
can help you achieve happy unions with 
your customers: 

Communicate constantly and clearly. 

The first rule for married couples 
should be the first rule for small busi- 
nesses, too. It's one that they often can 
obey more easily than larger businesses 
can because there is so much informal 
contact with customers. That is most 
obviously the case in a retail setting, 
but the benefits of business-to-business 
communication can be just as great. 

Gary and Jeanie Clinton, the owners of 
United Design Corp. in Noble, Okla., were 
students at the University of Oklahoma 
when they stalled their business in 11l7:> 
as a backyard stone-pottery operation. 
They sold at craft shows initially and then 
through a few local shops. 

"When we began," Gary Clinton says, 
"we were artiste— we thought, well make 
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Wise small-business people aim 
for long-term relationships that 
benefit both buyer and seller. 



these things and hope they like them. It 
was slow until we figured out that we re- 
ally did need to listen to customers more 
closely. It was like a light bulb going on: 
We needed to put ourselves in their shoes 
and think about their point of view on al- 
most everything." 

So attentively did the Clintons listen 
that United Design, which makes fig- 
urines from a processed stone cast in rub- 
ber molds, now has about 25,000 active 
retailing customers — mail-order compa- 
nies, department stores, gift shops, sta- 
tionery stores. 

u We listen to what they want," Gary 
Clinton says, "We send survey forms out 
every year to all of our customers and 
ask them to suggest things as well as 
answer specific questions. We ask them 
to let us help ihem be more successful. 

Even the best efforts at communication 
can fail, however, so it's 
all the more important to 
keep up the effort 

At Enterprise Bank 
and Trust Co, in Lowell. 
Mass., CEO George L, 
Duncan says, "We Ye re* 
ally close to the market- 
place, not only because of 
our small size" — five 
branches and $300 mil- 
lion in assets — "but be- 
cause we have a lot" of 
employees taking pail in 
community activities. 
The bank asks focus 
groups about its products 
and services, uses "mys- 
tery shoppers" to test its 
performance, and hires 
outside organizations to 
conduct surveys. 

Even so, Duncan says, 
"I got caughl Hal on 
something recently" The 
bank offered a bundled 
account thai included a 
$2,500 line of credit, but 
it turned oul that many 
potential customers for 



the account at one branch "didn't want 
the temptation of having that available. 1 * 

The bank was slow in picking up on 
the reason for customers' resistance, al- 
though it finally responded by letting 
depositors waive the automatic line of 
credit if they wished. 

"I really felt asleep on that one." 
Duncan says. *You can get some real sur- 
prises, just when you think you know 
what you're doing." 

Keep in touch between sales* 

Loyalty needn't suffer even when infre- 
quent big-ticket purchases are involved, 
says Frederick F. Reichheld. a Boston- 
based consultant with Bain & Co. and the 
author of The Lotjuity Effect (Harvard 
Business School Press, $24.95 1 

True, "if there's no interaction for 
years and years in between purchases, 



it's hard to earn loyalty." Nonetheless, 
"most big-ticket purchases have a lot of 
service and financing associated with 
them," Reichheld says, and a business 
can take advantage of that interaction 
by "seeking opportunities to create 
value for the customer" 

Holley Dodge in Middletown, Conn., 
tries to bring customers back to the 
dealership in what Glenn M Holley, 
the firm's vice president, calls a "non- 
lonlrontatnmal atmosphere," through 
service clinics and essentially social oc- 
casions, including an annual picnic. 
"Those occasions are a lot more pleas- 
ant to remember than the battery 
dying in your car/ he says. 

Thanks in part to such efforts, Holley 
Dodge sells well over half its cars to re- 
peat customers, in an industry where 
customer loyalty is often much lower 
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for what Zane considers far 
more effective advertising than 
the newspaper ads and the like- 
that cost him $65,000 a year. 

U UV amazing how tiny things 
will make them happy/' Anna 
Johnson says of her customers, 
''and I wanl Lo fir) all those tiny 
things." Johnson is president of 
Super Embroidery Inc., a :il)-em- 
ployee Phoenix company that 
does automated embroidering of 
hats, caps, and jackets. She cites 
what happened near Christmas, 
when she was lerribh rushed and 
one of her good customers came 
in and wanted a robe embroi- 
dered with the customers 
mot her s name, 

"You throw a name on for them 
when you're really busy.'* she 
says, "and they're more im- 
pressed with that than getting a 
2.INIO-] ueee hat order | exactly as 
they specified |. because it's for 
them, personally" 



Bicycle retailer Zane touts toll-free 
numbers — both voice and fax — as a way 
of nurturing customer relationships. 
Customers on a bicycling trip in an- 
other part of the country, for example, 
can call Zanes without charge for a part 
or other assistance. 

Remember that small kindnesses 
can carry a lot of weight, 

"Say 'thank you for the business,'" 



says Elizabeth M. Ferrarini, a lecturer 
in business communication at 
Northeastern University in Boston. 
"Say 'thank you for the referral 1 '—with 
a box of cookies, perhaps. Likewise, if 
you can help a customer — by providing 
a sales lead, perhaps — do it. 

At Zane's, if a customer needs some- 
thing that costs less than a dollar, *we'l! 
give it to you and thank you for coming 
in. says Zane. Total annual cost: $100 



Use technology as a helper — 
not as a crutch* 

It's easy to overrate the impor- 
tance of technology as a tool in building 
customer loyalty. In many large organi- 
zations, suggests consultant Fred 
Wiersema, author of Customer Intimacy 
i Knowledge Exchange, $22.95), data- 
bases become substitutes "for actually 
knowing people well on any other basis." 

In small businesses, he says, "the key 
thing you have to work on is a level of per- 
sonal contact, personal trust, personal 
closeness"— the soil of thing, he says. 



Customers You Want To Lose 



"If you try to serve all customers, you'll 
fail." says author and consultant 
Frederick F, Reichheld. 'The instant you 
fall into the trap of trying to serve every- 
body, you're not going to be best for any- 
body/" 

For a small-business person, though, 
turning any potential customer away is 
a serious matter — there may not be that 
many customers to begin with. The solu- 
tion may lie in defining the word ^cus- 
tomer'' properly Someone who costs you 
money isn't a customer but rather a lia- 
bility. 

Sometimes, such "customers" all but 
advertise their undesirability "There are 
some customers we want to lose " says 
John Kirch ner. sales manager for indus- 
trial chemical distributor PVS-Nolwood 



Chemicals in Detroit "They don't pay 
their bills, they don't practice product 
stewardship* 1 — complying with environ- 
mental regulations, for example — "and 
we elect to lose those customers. Well 
fire them in a heartbeat." 

Glenn Hoi ley vice president of Hoi ley 
Dodge in Middletown, Conn., recalls "a 
customer who essentially never wanted 
to spend a dime here. Any time anything 
was repaired, he thought it was not 
right, and then he refused to pay a bill 
that we were entirely correct in charging 
him." Holley s solution: The customer 
didn't have to pay the bill, but Holley in- 
vited him to take his business else- 
where. 

Often, though, it's a closer call. "We've 
had to weed our customers occasionally," 



says Anna Johnson, owner of Super 
Embroidery in Phoenix. "We've bad cus- 
tomers that are always grinding you for 
that extra dime and always wanting ii 
tomorrow/ 

Getting rid of such noncustomer cus- 
tomers can he easier when the small 
business has made clear what would be 
involved in a satisfactory relationship. 
For example, a customer may ask 
Johnson to produce a certain design at a 
price that is too low. Usually, she says. I 
won't say 1 can't do it at that price"— but 
neither will Johnson simply ask for a 
higher price. 

Instead, she will tell the customer bow 
the design could be modified so that she 
could produce it at the price the cus- 
tomer has specified. If the customer still 
insists on the original design at the un- 
reasonable price, the simplest and possi- 
bly best solution is to say goodbye. 
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M that doesn't come irom 
having a bunch of data 
available about people." 

u Once you have that 
foundation of trust and 
confidence in each 
other," he continues, 
"then having additional 
information in the data- 
base, and being able to 
act on that, becomes 
very powerful. But you 
don't start with having 
the data and then as- 
suming that everything 
else will fall into place. 
You start with that per- 
sonal contact.* 

It's as a business grows 
that technological sophis- 
tication can become partic- 
ularly important — not as a 
substitute for personal 
contact but as a way 
of sharing knowledge. 
'Tlie challenge is to take 
advantage of the informa- 
tion that you get in the in- 
formal contacts," says 
James W. Dean, an associ- 
ate professor of manage- 
ment at the University of 
I 'incinnati. Tf it's a really 
small business, the owner 
can keep it in his or her 
head, but as the place 
grows, you can't do it in 
that way." 

Zane says that his data- 
base "gives us the oppor- 
tunity to focus specifically 
on customers that have 
needs." When a customer 
buys a baby seat for a 
bike, Zane can go back to 
that customer a few years 
later and let the person 
know that kids' bikes are 
on sale. 

"We know what bike they're going to 
buy," he says, "so we make sure we have 
the right inventory before we mail out the 
36 or 40 pieces" — as opposed to a scatter- 
shot mailing to all 15,000 names in the 
database. 

Simply gathering useful information 
can be a challenge, particularly when a 
lot of small retail transactions are in- 
volved. 

Zanes employees try to get customers 
bo identify themselves even when they're 
buying inexpensive items, and the em- 
ployees offer a carrot to those who do: 
Customers can return items without a 
receipt if their transactions are in the 
store's database. Zane says he captures 
almost all transactions. 
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Talk to the customers you lose. They 
might help you keep the others. 

Says consultant Kei( hheid: "You have to 
look at your best customers, identify why 
they "re not buying everything from you in 
your category— or why they re defecti ng 
and taking business elsewhere— and get 
to the root of why value somewhere else 
seems superior to what you can offer." 

One reason you should seek such an- 
swers is that they can actually be reas- 
suring, in a backhanded way; you won't 
have to lie awake at night wondering 
what went wrong. 

For example, Super Embroidery has 
hundreds of customers* says Johnson, 
and she rarely loses any unless they go 
out of business. Sometimes, though, she 



loses customers to new 
companies that price very 
aggressively in an effort to 
get accounts. "Most of 
those I get back within 
three months," she says, 
because her competitors 
fail to keep their promises. 

On the other hand, a de- 
fecting customer may offer a 
reason that points to a po- 
tentially serious problem. 
"From the customers we've 
lost that we've then been 
able to get back " says Zane, 
*weVe heard that they just 
thought we didn't care 
whether they came in or 
not. It wasn't that the price 
was bad, it wasn't that the 
products were bad — they 
just felt when they came in 
that no one really cared that 
they were here," That's why 
he looks for friendliness 
rather than expert knowl* 
edge of bicycles when he 
hires. 

Reward your best cus- 
tomers — but choose the 
rewards carefully. 

Rewards can be risky. If 
they're not intrinsic to the 
product or service you're of- 
fering— if, say, you're offer- 
ing a catalog of gifts that 
frequent purchasers can 
buy with points that they 
earn — rewards will "attract 
the wrong kind of cus- 
tomer* Reichheld says. 
Customers, that is, whose 
real interest is not in what 
you're selling, but in some- 
thing else, and who thus 
can be lured away easily. 

On the other hand, If 
you offer the kind of re- 
ward that would only appeal to people 
who are doing lots of business with you 
and intend to for a long time, theyH 
self-select out and sign up." 

A bookstore, for example, could offer a 
15 percent discount on books to those cus- 
tomers who paid $20 for a frequent-shop- 
per card. As Reichheld points out, "Nobody 
who isn't going to spend over $100 on 
books would rationally sign up for it." 
Then the store can track what its 
strongest customers are buying and per- 
haps send them mailings promoting books 
of that kind. 

Likewise, you should offer rewards that 
don't antagonize those customers who 
aren't getting the special treatment. 
"Having [your best customers! walk up to 
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In store service <ijm K&K True Value Hardware in Bettmdorf loiva, distinguish 

if self trout "hnj W* rotfi^-titurs. says vf turner Donald Keller, teith employee Karrie Jone& 



the front of the line ts usually the wrong 
way," Reichheld says, "because that cre- 
ates a lot of resentment." 

You can, however, give them different 
phone numbers to call and provide dif- 
ferent service levels. '"There are ways to 
offer them special packages that are un- 
available to others; there are ways to 
offer them speciaJ services" that don't 
involve rubbing everyone else's nose in 
their exclusion from those services, 
Reichheld says. 

The higher the general level of ser- 
vice, the less likely that someone will 
take umbrage at special treatment for 



Blue Chip Firms 

Four of the companies featured in this 
story have been honored as Blue Chip 
Enterprises in the annual competition 
sponsored by Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 'known as MassMutual— 
The Blue Chip Company.), the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Xat h m s 
Buxinexn and "First Business," the 
Chamber's syndicated morning business- 
news television program . 

Each year, the Blue Chip Enterprise 
Initiative recognizes companies that 
have surmounted challenges of van- 



the best customers, says Gary Heil, co- 
author of One Size FitH One (Van 
Nostrand Reinhold, $24,951. 

Respect your front-line employees. 

if you've got a bunch of front-line em- 
ployees who are churning in and out. don t 
understand your business, and couldn't 
care less about its future," Reichheld says, 
you won't Ik* able to reap the U*nefits of a 
long-term relationship. 

Embroidery-company owner Johnson 
knows from being a customer herself how 
important continuity is, When she's deal- 
ing with a hat company; for instance, "and 



ous kinds, often with the support of 
long-term customer relationships. 

The Blue Chip companies in the 
cover story and the years they were 
honored are: Enterprise Bank and 
Trust, Lowell, Mass. (1995); Holley 
Dodge, Middletown, Conn. 1 1 996 f; K & 
K True Value Hardware, Bettendorf, 
Iowa 1 1996); Superior Embroidery 
i predecessor of Super Embroidery ). 
Phoenix (1996). 

Applications are now being accepted 
for the 1998 competition; the deadline 
is Oct. 17. For information and an ap- 
plication form, call 1-800-FOR.BCEI 
1 1-800-367-2234 L 



there's one person I 
deal with all the time, 
and they know my cus- 
tomer number, and 
they know who 1 am, 
and they know how to 
get my stuff out and 
what I want, it's so 
wonderful." 

Each customer has 
special needs, Johnson 
points out — many of 
the ordei-s are acutely 
time-sensitive because 
the embroidery is for 
clothing for specific 
events — and the 
longer that employee 
and customer work to- 
gether, the more easily 
those needs can be 
met Companies that 
want long-term rela- 
l jrtnships with their 
customers need 
equally healthy rela- 
tionships with their 
employees. In particu- 
lar, they must encour- 
age employee mvoive- 

— ment. 

At Holley Dodge, 
Clenn Holley and his father, Robert G. 
Holley, the firm's president, take the 
word "empowerment" seriously. 
Potential additions to the 33-employee 
staff are told that they had best be pre- 
pared to play an active role in how the 
dealership is run — not only by pointing 
out problems but also by coming up 
with at least partial solutions. "We're 
trying to get everybody to contribute," 
Glenn Holley says. 

Never try to win loyalty through 

price alone. 

For small businesses, competing on 
price is typically a losing game — the 
high-volume retailers will usually come 
in lower — and it's also unnecessary. 

The price has in he in the ballpark." 
the University of Cincinnati's Dean 
says, "but people look beyond that, es- 
pecially when the differences in price 
are relatively minor." For one thing, a 
company incurs costs when it changes 
suppliers constantly, so to do so simply 
to save a small amount of money may 
not make sense in the bigger picture. 

We never claim to be the cheapest 
dealership." (deun Holley says. "We 
stress what happens after the sale." 
Although the dealership sells its cars 
for $200 to $300 more than other deal- 
ers do, Holley Dodge argues that it's 
worth a small premium — perhaps a dol- 
lar a week — to do business with a deal- 
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How Franchises Can Build Loyalty 




By recognizing front-hue entptotfeex'nttitrihtttiaH t<> customer loyalty. Kentucky 
Fried Chickca is tryiay tu "flip the vow put tj upside thnnC tw e.nrtftire says. 



Kor many franchisees, talk of building 
customer loyalty may ring a little hollow. 
Customers may develop a certain loyalty 
to a fast-tond chain, perhaps, hut can 
they develop loyalty to particular fran- 
chisees' restaurants — interchangeable as 
they may appear to hv w ith other 
restaurants in the chain'/ 

"Almost always/' says author and con- 
sultant Frederick E Reichheld. fran- 
chisees "can do things that will build the 
right kind of employee base. That trans- 
lates mli* customer loyally, veiy directly/' 

Kast-food chains, with their typical 
employee turnov er of well over 100 per- 
cent in a year and their minimal train- 
ing, would not seem to Ik- fertile ground 
for nil employee-centered initiative, but 
Louisville, Ky -based Kentucky Fried 
Chicken (KFC), a subsidiary of PepsiCo, 
Inc.. is trying exactly that 

When he took his job a couple of years 
ago, says Gregg Dedriek, KFC's senior 
vice president of human resources, "one 
of the must important things I did" was 
to talk to a half-dozen of the system's 
strongest franchisees u \ got some very 
clear messages about what they were 
doing on the people side of the business 
to really drive results." 

The critical element, he says, was 
recognition— "recognizing people who 
are doing good t hings in the front line to 
satisfy customers/' In addition, KFC 



conducted focus groups across the coun- 
try, he says, "and the overwhelming 
message we got from I customers I was 
that what they really wanted to see in 
our employees — what cued them as to 
whether this was a place they wanted to 
come back to and eat— was friendliness, 
pride in being there and pride in serving 
them, and teamwork/ 

KFC has responded to those findings 
by launching what Dedriek calls a 
"major cultural initiative" that embraces 
company stores and franchise units, and 
whose aim is to "Hip the company upside 
down** by recognizing the importance of 
front-line employees. 

'flu- company has been "cascading" 
team-oriented training down through 
the ranks, Dedriek says, starting with a 
three-day meeting for all managers of 
KFC-owned stores last year. Also in- 
volved are the top 100 of the system's 
mure than 700 franchisees plus six re- 
gional franchise associations, Dedriek 
expects that it will take three years for 
change to spread throughout the chain. 

Investing in training will be worth it 
for KFC and its franchisees. Dedriek 
suites. "You've got to get the employee- 
satisfaction equation right," he saya 
"YouVe got to get the right leadership in 
that store; youVe got to build the right 
team. Then you apply t hat against cus- 
tomer service, and the financials come. 71 



ership designated by Chrysler Corp, as 
one of its best in the country. 

K & K True Value Hardware in 
Bettendorf, Iowa, has adopted a multi- 
pronged approach in competing with a 
half-dozen "hig boxes," or huge-volume 
retailers, says Donald Keller, one of the 
principal owners. It invites customers' 
attention to its prices: "Our prices will 
surprise you,* its slogan says. But its 
ace in the hole is service. For example, 
it emphasizes its ability, with its half- 
dozen mechanics, to service small appli- 
ances on the premises. "You don't have 
to send it somewhere else; we can do it 
right here." Keller says. "We can pick it 
up; we can work on it; we can deliver it. 
Out clerks know that that's an advan- 
tage we have, so they bring it out" 

In the same vein, K & K often hires 
clerks who have reached retirement 
age and can bring an expertise to sales 
that may be lacking at the "big boxes." 

For some customers, of course, price is 
all that matters. Those are customers 
you probably can live without 

There was one customer we lost be* 
cause of 3 cents a hat," even though the 
customer was completely satisfied in 
every other way, recalls Super 
Embroidery's Johnson. That cus- 
tomers buyer called Johnson a few 
months later, complaining that her 
new supplier was slow and the quality 
of its work was below Johnson's — but 
the customer still wanted Johnson to 
reduce her price by 3 cents a hat before 
she would give her the order. 

Cutting your price to snare such a 
customer is probably pointless — you'll 
get less money, and you probably won't 
keep the customer anyway. 

Look upon recovering from a mistake 
as an opportunity — not a cost. 

"Customers recognize that we're not 
perfect/ says John Kirchner, sales man* 
ager for Detroit-based PVS-NoIwood 
Chemicals, an 85-empIoyee industrial* 
chemical distributor serving Michigan 
and northern Ohio. PVS-NoIwood won 
an award of excellence last year from 
the International Customer Service 
Association. 

"I»ts of things can go wrong," Kirchner 
says. The one thing customers will not 
tolerate is a supplier who does not recog- 
nize the error."' 

Far from damaging a relationship, a 
mistake can be "a wonderful opportunity 
to build a bridge tetween the provider 
and the customer," says consultant 
Km met Robinson of Malvern. Pa. "Once 
they see that you take care of your mis- 
takes, your credibility is enhanced." 

The reason that recovery from a mis- 
take can be such a powerful tool for 
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building loyalty, author Heil says, is 
that "people are not loyal unless they 
think they can trust you and you care." 

In the normal course of a business re- 
lationship, the depth of a vendor s com- 
mitment will not l>e put to the test— but 
a serious mistake will reveal quickly 
just how trustworthy that vendor is. 

Absorb temporary costs to preserve 
a long-term bond. 

When you're considering the cost of 
making a customer happy, weigh it 
against the cost of losing that cus- 
tomer — all the revenue that you won't 
get because that customer stops doing 
business with you. 

'We've found it's a lot easier to keep our 
customers happy with the seivice and 
products they're receiving than going out 
and finding new customers," says United 
Design's Gary Clinton. To that end. United 
tries not to hassle customers who report 
missed deliveries or broken products. 
Most customers, he says, don't like to re- 
port problems, "so we try to treat thorn 
with a great deal of respect and be easy to 
work with," 

If an order arrives broken, for exam- 
ple, United ordinarily won't ask that it 
be returned before it sends a replace- 
ment. Only if there's a history of such 
broken shipments might United ask its 
local representative to go by the store 
and find nut where the problem is. 

To accommodate its customers, Clinton 
says, United will reconfigure its produc- 
tion *just to handle an unforeseen large 
demand." 

In 1994, for instance, United faced un- 
usually heavy demand for one product 
that was being made in China. "We actu- 
ally stopped production* in the Noble fac- 



Further Reading 

Customer loyalty is a subject that has 
spawned a rapidly growing library, in- 
cluding these recently published 
books; they offer insights into loyalty 
from a variety of perspectives. 

The Loyalty Effect, by Frederick F. 
Reichheld 'Harvard Business School 
Press, 824.95*. The book makes possi- 
bly the strongest argument so far for 
the importance of customer loyalty to 
a company's long-term success. 
Reichheld also edited The Quertfor 
Loyalty * Harvard Business School 
Press, $29,95 > T a collection of essays 
by authorities ranging from Peter 
Drucker to Charles Handy. 
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tory, Clinton says, and shifted it to the in- 
d em and product. The problem: The prod- 
uct was priced at a level that assumed 
lower-cost production in China. 

"We knew we would lose money on that 
production for a couple of months" Clinton 



Cfistnitter Itttiwuvy. by Fred 
Wiersema (Knowledge Exchange, 
$22.95). It details the case for close 
partnerships between customers and 
vendors. 

(ha Si:t- pita ()m\ by Gary Heil, 
Tom Parker and Deborah C. 
Stephens (Von Nostrand Rein hold. 
$24.95). This book makes an argu- 
ment for the importance of what Heil 
calls "customizing the experience*' for 
customers and employees. 

(U tility Into Your Customer's /h ad. $ 
Secret Rolen of Selling Your Competitors 
Don i Kuon\ by Kevin Davis i Times 
Business, $25). Salespeople, Davie 
says, must do more than sell; they 
must also nourish relationships. 



says, "but we wanted 
to keep customers 

bagpy,* 

Kirchner likewise 
recalls situations 
when PVS-Nolwood, 
to meet a commit- 
ment to provide a 
product at a certain 
price, bought that 
product at a much 
higher price when 
some disaster 
eliminated the origi- 
nal source, PVS- 
Nolwood does that. 
Kirchner says, "be- 
cause we want to be 
a long-term supplier 
and partner. If, at 
the end of the day, il 
didn't pay for itself, 
we wouldn't do it.' 

If you don't want a 
long-term relation- 
ship with a cus- 
tomer, don't pre- 
tend that you do. 

A constant theme 
from those con- 
vinced of the value 
of customer loyalty 
is that the people 
seeking it must re- 
ally believe in it, 
"You have to have 
your whole business tuned up to earn 
loyalty, as opposed to using it as a gim- 
mick," consultant Reichheld says, 

"Customer sen ice has to he ingrained in 
the organization," hanker Duncan soys, "It 
has to be part of the organization's mission 
and vision, right from Day One. Then the 
rest tends to be simple — it carries over to 
your products, your advertising, your 
staffing, and everything else." 

If you give lip service to customer ser- 
vile hut don't really care about il. cus- 
tomers will detect your insincerity Heil 
says. *T think we can smell a rat a thou- 
sand miles away" Youll probably be 
better off in some commodity business 
where price alone governs. 

For business people who are serious 
about seeking customer loyalty, it s not 
just a business strategy but something 
like a moral imperative. For them, gen- 
uinely caring customer service connects 
with the way that people treat each 
other in other areas of life. 

As Duncan puts it, 'It's ihr til: hi 
thing to do/' * 
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The Estate-Tax Toll 
On Small Firms 



For many compan ies, the 
estate tax's bite is bigger 
than the rates indicate, 
but some relief may be 
mi the way. 



By Joan Prgde 



The federal estate tax may not have 
killed Gordon Perkins' business, but 
the administrative headaches and 
the costly drain on his resources it 
has caused are another matter. 

His mother, Ella Perkins, who was a co- 
owner of Perkins Flowers Inc, in Lapeer, 
Mich., died in March at age 83. Gordon is 
still trying to determine the 
value of her estate and to 
calculate the estate-tax lia- 
bility — a process he says will 
take several months alto* 
gether, not to mention more 
than $20,000 in legal and ac- 
counting costs. 

It's not as if the mother 
and son hadn't prepared. 
Three years ago they agreed 
to several estate-planning 
steps, Ella relinquished part 
of her ownership and be- 
came a minority stockholder 
in the firm to minimize the 
amount of estate taxes due 
after her death. Gordon sank 
$60,000 into monthly pay- 
ments on a life-insurance 
policy for his mother that, 
will pay out $200,000, which 
he hopes will be enough to 
cover the estate-tax bill If 
its not, he is prepared to sell 
a 43-acre tree farm that is 
part of the business. 

But it galls Gordon that 
he has used up so much 
time and money preparing 
for and trying to minimize 
estate taxes. "We weren't 
hlindsided by this; we did 
our estate planning," he 
says. "But I can tell you 
this for sure. At the very 
least, it's going to repress 
the growth of my business 
for some significant amount of time* 

That, according to small-business advtn 
cates, is the crux of the problem: The estate 
tax carries too high a price tag for small, 
family-owned enterprises, whether they 
end up paying the tax or finding a way 
around it with careful estate planning. 

For small-business owners like Perkins, 
however, and for owners of family farms, 
help may be on the way — though it's not 



clear how much help. Congressional leaders 
and President Clinton included estate-tax 
relief in their balanced- budget proposals, 
and House-Senate conferees are working 
out the details, (See the article on Page 24 J 

A Trio Of Levies 

Federal estate taxes— or "death taxes," as 




Estate planning— « >< if if* sn<rr*xfnl in 
mhiimiziuy taxes — trill ht s costly for his 
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they have been dubbed — were first levied 
by Congress in 1 9 1 6. The current estate tax 
is actually one of a trio of so-called wealth- 
transfer taxes; the other two are the gift tax 
and the generation-skipping tax, which 



carries a flat rate of 55 percent on assets 
passed to grandchildren or great- 
^randchikhvii. 

Since 1976, the estate and gift taxes 
have shared the same rates, ranging from 
37 percent to 55 percent, depending on the 
value of the estate. (See the chart on Page 
24 J Each citizen has a one-time exemption 
of $600,000— called the 
unified credit— from either 
tax. In addition, an individ- 
ual may tfivc up m $10,000 
each year to anyone — with 
no limit on the number of 
gifts — without paying the 
gift tax. 

The taxes on an estate are 
generally due nine months 
after the death of the indi- 
vidual but Internal 
Revenue Service rules allow 
estates involving closely 
held businesses to make in- 
stailment payments— with 
interest — over as long as 14 
years. In addition, the first 
$1 million of the value of the 
business is eligible for a 4 
percent interest rate. Vet de- 
spite the favorable terms, 
IKS records show that very 
few small firms opt for the 
extended payments. 

On the surface, it may 
seem surprising that the 
estate tax is such a hoi 
issue among owners of 
small businesses and 
farms. IRS figures pub- 
lished in April indicate that 
only a fraction of taxable 
estates are small compa- 
nies or farms. The figures 
show that in 1995, the IRS 
collected a net $11.8 billion 
from 31,564 taxable es- 
tates. Of that total, only 5,397 estates, or 
about 17 percent, contained closely held 
businesses or farm assets. 

But small-business advocates insist that 
the IRS figures fail to give the total pic- 
ture. Not included in those numbers, they 
say, are an undetermined number tf busi- 
ness owner> who eliminated their tax lia- 
hility with savvy estate planning. 
A 1996 survey of LOOS small -business 
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GOLFING NEWS 



by Mike Hensen 



Ex-Navy engineer puts 
armor-piercing material 
on a driver. Outguns 
steel and titanium on distance. 



PGA professionals 
outhit their titanium 
drivers by 25 and 50 yards 

YALESVILLE, CT - And you 
thought steel and titanium were 
tough. Well, steel and titanium can't 
penetrate an armor- plated tank or 
sink a warship. To pierce their 
defenses the military had to make 
something so powerful it had to keep 
it secret... so powerful that once it 
was declassified, some innovative 
company would surely apply it to the 
face of a golf club to add distance, 

One has and il doesn't bode well 
for golf's current state-of-the-art 
metal, titanium. A well-known pro- 
fessional outhil his own tiianium dri- 
ver with the new club by 25 yards. 
Another Tour professional outhit his 
titanium driver by almost 50 yards! 

The new driver is the creation ot a 
former Naval Ordnance engineer 
who used to apph the material to the 
tips of torpedoes, and a small goll 
company in Connecticut. Together, 
they have adapted it to the hitting 
surface of a steel driver. They say 

"The harder it's hit, the" 
farther it goes." 

their adaptation is proprietary and a 
patent has been applied for 

All the company will say is that 
the new metal is a sort of ceramic 
titanium, ceramic for hardness and 
tiianium for strength and lightness. 
The material - called CT-20 - is 
twice as hard as steel and 70'/ 
harder than titanium. It whacks a 
ball with such force that at club- 
head speeds of 120 Mm the 
level of longball champs - the new 
club split the cover on some balls. 

CT-20 also increases a golfer's 
accuracy by holding the ball on the 
face of 'the club four times longer 
than steel and titanium. This makes 



off-center shots far less likely to 
hook or slice, and allows a good 
golfer to draw and fade the ball 
with more control I watched a top 
Tour professional lest the club at a 
PGA Tournament. Here's what he 
told me. 



Condor Armor-Pierce. Imagine that 
on TV, Titanium drivers would be 
history before he changed shoes, 
especially at Condor Armor- 
Piercers price/' 

The once-secret CT-20 is backed 
up by a stainless steel head the 




0w**ad CT-20 is used on shells to penetrate tanks and warships, and on spacecraft to 
withstand heal on re-entry. Jt is twice as hard as sleek l*\ c < harder than titanium. 



b Tm hitting the bail 30 yards past 
my driver and controlling it like a 
five-iron. You see all my competi- 
tors smiling at me? That's not 
admiration. It's worry," 

The company's Research Director 
explained the club this way... 

"Ifs basic physics. The harder 
you hit a balk the farther it goes, 
and Condor* Armor-Pierce (the 
club's name) clobbers a ball like a 
battering ram. It not only launches 
it farther down range than any 
thing else on the market, its CT-20 
face reduces a ball's normal spin 
rate, A lower spin rate keeps the 
ball flying longer and at a lower 
trajectory for a longer roll. 

"Condor Armor-Pierce also 
reduces abnormal spins that cause 
off-center shots to hook and slice 
That's why he's outhitting his titani- 
um driver by 30 yards and control- 
ling 300-yards shots like a five-iron. 
If s a pleasure to watch, isn't it? 

"You know who he is? (I said I 
did.) He loves the club. I wish he 
weren't tied up with a big company. 
He would shoot in the 50's with the 



same size as a titanium driver (250 
cc's) lor maximum forgiveness. To 
maximize clubhead speed it comes 
with a 45-inch graphite shaft, or a 
new big butt Turbo/Tip 1 %l graphite 
shaft with extra weight in the tip. 

You can test the Condor Armor- 
Pierce lor 30 days b> calling 1-800- 
285-3900 any time or da\ or faxing 
1-203-284-1623. Or you can send 
your name, address and check force 
number and expiration dale) to 
NGC Golf (Dept. TC-57), 60 
Church St., Yalesville. CT 06492. 
The club cost only $129.00 (a frac- 
tion of the cost of titanium clubs) 
and you can add the 3 and 5- woods 
for only $109.00 each. Add $20,00 
to these prices for the new 
TurhiVTip (big butt) shaft Shipping 
is only $10.00 no matter how large 
your order. Specify regular or stiff 
Hex. men's or ladies', when you 
order. Right-handed only. There's a 
30-day money back guarantee, if 
the clubs are returned undamaged. 

Oh, yes. If you swing at 120 
MPH. take some extra balls. 

©Bwt£m*JKis*t Inc 1997 D«pl TC-57 
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owners nationwide underscores that point. 
Conducted by researchers at Kennesaw 
State University in Kennesaw, Ga., the 
survey found that more than half of the re- 
spondents believed that their estates 
would be hit with a tax bill that would 
limit their firms' growth potential. About 
one-third of the respondents said payment 
of the expected estate tax would require 
the sale of part or all of their businesses. 

Moreover, the number of small firms 
that will be affected by the estate tax is 
likely to grow Estimates released in April 
by Congress* Joint Committee on Taxation 
indicate that the chances of a small busi- 
ness being subject to the effects of the levy 
will increase substantially in the next few 
years, According to a report by the com- 
mittee, the number of taxable estates is 
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expected to nearly double in the next 10 
years, from 37,200 this year to 73,200 in 
2007. 

For business owners who worry about 
estate taxes, there is some comfort, how- 
ever: Financial planners maintain that 
there are many ways to minimize liability 

One of the principal steps that compa- 
nies take in preparing for an expected es- 
tate-tax bill is to buy life insurance on the 
owner or owners, making certain that the 
policy is owned by the company or a life-in- 
surance trust and that the proceeds are 
kept out of the owner's taxable estate. 

Another popular estate-planning tech- 
nique involves the annual gift giving that 
is tax-free as long as it doesn't exceed 
$10,000 per recipient The gifts can be in 
the form of stock or other assets. 

Another popular tax-minimizing tech- 
nique involves tax-exempt charitable be- 
quests of business interests. 

Business owners can also shelter assets 
from estate ta\e> by creating one or mure 
trusts. While there are numerous ways to 
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structure trusts, nil offer the benefit of re- 
moving taxable assets from an estate, 

A Demanding Task 

Tb hear some estate planners talk, all a 
small-business owner needs to do is pick 
the best tax strategy, put it into place, and 
forget about the estate tax. But advocates 
for small business and many owners them- 
selves say it's not thai simple. 

The level of estate planning needed to 
minimize estate-tax liability significantly 
"generally requires a business to have a lot 
of discretionary cash to hire attorneys and 
accountants who can mastermind a plan 
to thwart the punitive nature of the estate 
tax." says Karen Kerrigan, president of the 
Small Business Survival Committee, a lob- 
bying group based in Washington, D.C. 

And that amount of 
discretionary cash is 
not id ways available. 

Grafton "Cap" 
Willey knows. Not 
only is he a small- 
business owner, but 
his business handles 
other peoples fi- 
nances. He is a co- 
owner of Rooney, 
Plotkin & Willey, an 
accounting firm in 
Providence, R.I. "You 
can create trusts, and 
you can create other 
vehicles. but the/re 
very costly to admin- 
ister and they're ver> 
prone to being over- 
turned by the IRS if 
you don^t dot every *T 
and cross every %* n 
Willey says. Trying to get around the estate 
tax "creates wonderful work for acoOUIfe 
tants and lawyers, but that's not really to 
the benefit of the small business." 

For many small-business owners, the 
demands of developing their companies 
are so great that estate- tax planning 
catches them unawares. 

When Ron Deabler and his father, John, 
a manufacturers' sales representative in 
Brickfield, Wis , visited an attorney three 
years ago to sel up a succession plan for 
♦Johns business, they didn't realize that 
they were going to have to plan for the es- 
tate tax. 

Until then, 1 never really knew what 
the implications of the estate tax were" 
says Ron, who owns American Technical 
Services, a small empluyment-placerneni 
firm in Brunk field. 

Johns sales business, which he started 
in 1959 with $100. has grown to a net 
worth of $1.5 million to $2 million, his son 
estimates. Johns other wealth should 
push the value of his estate to several mil- 
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lion dollars. Ron guesses that if the 
Deablers had not developed an estate 
plan, it would have become necessary 
eventually to sell the business to pay the 
estate taxes. But their lawyer created sev- 
eral trusts to shield the estate's assets 
from tax. The set-up cost was about 
3510.000, 

That's not the end of it. Ron says the 
family will have to spend considerable 
time and money every year completing tax 
returns on the trusts to make sure they 



another round of estate-tax payments, 

The result, of course, has been to sap 
the available cash out of the family busi- 
ness," 1 Dudley says. "Any money that could 
have been spent on conservation efforts t 
brush control, water development, fence 
repair, and wildlife management has been 
spent lo pay death taxes;* 

Dudley says paying estate taxes did not 
ruin the ranch financially, but he worries 
that more payments are looming: His 
mother, his uncle, and the uncles wife are 



Planning for estate taxes is ftnlhernm^la'ated tor a httsitwxx ieh< H n tittitthvrnffiunily 
fttvmht hare otrtteeship. says cattle murker Joint DmUetj. 



are leual. "Why should we have to jump 

through these hoops? 9 he asks. 
More Is Not Merrier 

Planning for estate taxes gets even more 
complicated and burdensome when a small 
* » i i h« i , \\vi \ \ >y a sizable group of fam- 
flj members, John Dudley, a cattle randier 
in Comanche, Texas, has k-en living with 
that problem for more than 20 years. 

Dudley Brothers Ltd. Ranches was 
started in 1938 by John's parents, two of 
his uncles, and the uncles' wives. The 
ranch grew to 30,000 acres and employs 30 
people, including several family members. 

Dudley says that after his father died in 
1976, it took 10 years of payments to the 
IRS amounting to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars to settle his estate-tax bill. In 
1982, one of his uncles died, which meant 



still active owners in the business, and 
they are all over 80. That means some of 
the* property probably will have to be sold 
when tax bills for those relatives' estates 
come due. 

The elder owners could take steps now 
to minimize their holdings in the ranch, 
hul l hey are reluctant to give up control. 

Difficult Transitions 

Transferring ownership of a business 
through buy-sell agreements, partner- 
ships, trusts, or outright gifts is a key com- 
piinent in many of the p km ning strategies 
available to minimize or eliminate esiate- 
lax liability Bui many small-business 
owners say the government shouldn't be 
forcing them to get out of their companies 
before they are ready 
Perkins Flowers a case in point. The 
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business was started in 
Westlake, Ohio, in 1903 by 
Gordon Perkins' grandfa- 
ther It moved to Lapeer in 
1954 and has grown to in- 
clude a wholesale green- 
house, a retail garden cen- 
ter, a landscape tree farm, 
and two retail flower shops. 
The company employs 35 
people full time and 20 part 
time. 

Ella Perkins was always a 
strong influence in the busi- 
ness, especially after the 
death of her husband 16 
years ago. She put in 12- 
hour days until just before 
she died. Gordon knew that 
his mother didn't want to 
stop working, but that made 
their estate planning clifli- 
OllL 

"Hundnm down control was a slow, cau- 
tious process for my mother.* he says, "One 
of the hardest things I ever had to do was 
to tell my mother, 'You have to start giving 
this away 1 " to shield the business as much 
as possible from estate taxes. 

Perkins is beginning to think he may 
have to turn the business over to his son 
Chad, 26, to ensure its survival, but he's 
not ready to do that. And he resents the 



Federal Estate Taxes 

Estates valued at more than S600.000 are subject 
to federal estate taxes on a sliding scale. The 5600,000 figure is calculated 
after deductions for charitable gifts, debts, funeral expenses, and executor's and 
attorneys' fees. Following are the federal tax rates that apply 
to the amount in each bracket of an estate's value: 



Portion Of Taxable Estate 



Tax Rate 



1 S 600,001 - $ 750,000 


37% I 


$ 750,001 -$1,000,000 


39% 


$1,000,001 -51,250,000 41% 


S1 .250,001 -$1,500,000 


43% 


r$1 ,500,001 -$2,000,000 


45% 


$2,000,001 -$2,500,000 


49% 


$2,500,001 - $3,000,000 


53% 


$3,000,001 And Above 


55% 
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fact that the estate tax "forces you 
to make that decision prema- 
turely. Now I have to start giving it 
away at 51? It kind of makes me 
mad/' 

There's always the ultimate solu- 
tion: An owner can sell the business 
during his or her lifetime, although doing so 
creates another set of tax problems. 
Nonliquid business assets are indeed re- 
placed with cash that can be used to cover 
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the estate tax. But often the 
whole point of maintaining 
a business is to be able to 
pass it on to the next gener- 
ation. So selling a business 
is usually the last resort. 



F 



or many small-busi- 
ness owners, the flap 
1 over estate taxes boils 
down to being able to 
save their business and put 
the money they earn back 
into their company instead 
of sending it to Uncle Sam 
or paying it out to estate- 
planning professionals. 

The key question for 
lawmakers, says Drew 
Mendoza, program director 
for the Family 
Business Center 
at Loyola Uni- 
versiiv Chicago, 
is this: Who 
should keep the 
money — the federal govern- 
ment or the business owner? 
Mendoza's answer: "I firmly be- 
lieve that $100,000 in the hands of an en- 
trepreneur will have a letter return lhan 
that same $ 100,000 has in the hands of the 
government" *8 




Reform Plans On Congress' Agenda 



Congress is on the verge of providing at 
least some incremental estate-tax relief. 

Estate-tax provisions contained in sepa- 
rate balanced- budget bills approved in 
late June by the House and Senate con- 
tain a number of similarities and one key 
difference. Among the similarities, the 
House and Senate packages provide for a 
phased-in increase in the $600,000 per- 
sonal estate-tax exemption to SI million. 
The House bill would phase in the in- 
crease over 10 years; the Senate bill calls 
for nine years. 

Under both tax packages, the exemp- 
tion would be indexed for inflation annu- 
a 1 1 y af t e r n - ac h i n g $ 1 mi 1 1 i on . Th e 
$600,000 limit hasn't changed since 
1982. If the exemption had been indexed 
all along in step with the Consumer 
Price Index, it would now be $838,000, 

In addition, both measures would ex- 
tend to 24 years from 14 years the 
Internal Revenue Service's special in- 
stallment-payment period for estate 
taxes owed by closely held businesses. 

In a key difference between the two 
tax packages that will have to be re- 



solved by a House-Senate conference 
committee, the Senate bill would target 
family businesses and farms by adding 
on top of the exemption an exclusion for 
the first $1 million of value in qualified 
family-owned businesses. 

When combined, the proposed $1 mil- 
lion exclusion and the current $600,000 
exemption would immediately put $1.6 
million in small -business estate value 
out of reach of the IKS. Within a decade, 
that amount would rise to $2 million, 

Th e co n fe rei ice ct > n i m i ttee is ex peeled to 
complete its work before Congress ad- 
journs for August 

Before the conferees got to work in 
early July, President Clinton proposed 
modifications in the tax-cut package, in- 
cluding an alternative approach to cut- 
ting estate taxes. Clinton proposed ex- 
cluding an additional $900,000 from 
estate taxes for certain family-owned 
businesses and farms Thus. ( 'linton 
would allow a qualifying individual to 
pass tax-free to heirs a total of $1,5 mil- 
lion — up from the current $600,000. 

Clinton's narrowly focused estate-tax 



cut would cost the Treasury an esti- 
mated $7.2 billion over 10 years, com- 
pared with $28,6 billion for the House 
version and $35.2 billion for the Senate 
version. 

Assuming that Congress does grant 
such relief what are the chances that 
estate taxes will be repealed eventually? 
That's the option strongly favored by ihc 
U,S. Chamber of Commerce, though the 
Chamber and other organizations have 
said they support the incremental mea- 
sures now in Congress as an interim ap- 
proach. 

Congressional leaders, while moving 
forward with interim relief now. say they 
want to revisit the issue of repeal later. 
"1 believe the death tax is the wrong tax. 
it comes at the wrong time, it hurts the 
wrong people, and it helps the wrong 
people," House Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Bill Archer, R- 
Texas, said in June. "It should he alx>l- 
iahed* 

Moreover, House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich. K ( ia,, and Senate Majority 
Leader Trent Lott, R*Miss, } say they want 
to get rid of the levy eventually. So don't 
count out the possibility of more estate* 
tax relief after 1097, 
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Small Business Financial Adviser 



Mutual funds soar in second quarter, health plans get more 
complicated; Congress may revive educational tax break. 



Stock Market Is Expected To Remain Strong 



//// Runt I if M/fi-rs 

Stock-market investors 
now know how the first 
a i r p I a n e pa s s e n ge rs 
must have felt: thrilled 
to be flying so high, frightened 
by the prospect of crashing, 
but determined to go along for 
the ride. 

Encouraged by a rare I ml 
persistent combination of 
strong economic growth and 
tepid inflation, investors con- 
tinued to pour money into the 
stock market during the sec* 
ond quarter, sending the aver- 
age domestic stock fund up 
15.4 percent. That was the 
biggest quarterly advance 
since the first quarter of 1991 
<when the average fund rose 
17.7 percent) and nearly L5 
times the average annual gain 
for U.S. stocks since 1926, 

Heading into the third quar- 
ter, there was nothing to sug- 
gest that investors, or the 
stock market, would he chang- 
ing course anytime soon, al- 
though nobody was pi-edkttng 
that this quarter's gains will 
match those of the last. 

"People are asking if we're 
going to have a correction (re- 
versal 1/ says Robert Lutts, 
president of Cabot Money 

Management in Salem, Mass 
"Yes, we are. But I don't know 
when, and I don't think it's 
worth trying to find out right 
now." 

Small Firms Performance 

If the buying di>es continue, it 
should tx-mfit a broad* t swath 
of investors. While the market 
has been led by the big blue- 
chip stocks over most of the 
past three years, small-com- 
pany stocks claimed a share 
of center sta^c during the sec- 
ond quarter, vsnh technology 



Performance By 
Mutual Fund Category 

With Dividends Reinvested Through June 30 

: ive Years' 



I Type Of Fund 

General Slock Funds 

Caprtal-appreciation funds 
Growth funds 
Midstze-company funds 
Small-company funds 
Micro-company funds 
Growth and income funds 
S&P 500 Index objective funds 
Equity income funds 
General Stock Funds Average 

Sector Stock Funds 

Health/biotechnology funds 
Natural-resources funds 
Environmental funds 
Science and technology funds 
Specialty miscellaneous funds 
Utility funds 

financial-services funds 

Real-estate funds 

Sector Stock Funds Average 

International Stock Funds 

Gold-orienied funds 
Global funds 

Global small-company funds 
International funds 
International small-company funds 
European-region funds 
Pacific funds, excluding Japan 
Pacific-region funds 
Emerging-markets funds 
Japanese funds 
Latin American funds 
Canadian funds 

International Stock Funds Average 
All Stock Funds Average 

Mixed Equity Funds 

Flexible portfolio funds 
Global flexible portfolio funds 
Balanced funds 

Balanced-target maturity funds 
Convertible-securities funds 
income funds 

Mixed Equity Funds Average 
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issues — including makers of 
electrical and business equip- 
ment — at the hear] of the pack. 
(See the chart on the next 
page, i That activity was re- 
flected in the performance of 
mutual funds, the vehicle of 
choice for many individual in- 
vestors who want to partici- 
pate in the market. 

According to Lipper Analyt- 
ical Services Inc.. a research 
firm based in Summit, N *J , 
mutual funds that invest in 
the very smallest companies- 
so-called micro-cap funds— ac- 
tually outperformed those that 
try to mimic the Standard & 
Poor's 500 index of big-com- 
pany stocks in the second 
quarter. 

The former posted a total re- 
turn i price gains plus rein- 
vested dividends) of 17,6 per- 
cent for the period, compared 
with 17,3 percent for the S&P 
500 funds. 

The Price Of Success 

It seems that some investors — 
professionals and laymen 
alike— have finally concluded 
that many big-company stocks 
are simply getting too expen- 
sive. 

"I think there's a lot more 
risk in the S&P 500 today 
than there is in small stocks, 
says Lutts. "They have not 
participated in this bull mar- 
ket over the last three yean 
the way the S&P 500 stocks 
have participated, and we ex- 
pect that they will outperform 
very soon." 

In fact, that trend may have 
already started. So-called 
small-cap funds tracked by 
Lipper Analytical— those that 
invest in companies just 
slightly larger than tin- firms 
found in micro-cap funds— 
nearly matched the S&P 500 
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funds in the second quarter with a gain of 
17.1 percent, 

A Barometer Of Price 

Tu see how dear some blue-chip stocks 
have become, it is necessary onjy to tools 
at their price-to-earnings ratios — that is, 
how much investors are willing to pay for 
them in relation to their earnings power. 
On average, the stocks in the S&P 500 
finished the second quarter at a price 
equal to 21.3 times their trailing 12- 
month earnings. That's far above the 14,8 
prio^-to-earnings ratio that has prevailed, 
on average, since 1960. 
What (besides vertigo! could persuade 
investors to stick 
with small stocks 
and pay less at- 
tention to high- 
priced big ones? 
Lutts says a dis- 
appointing earn* 
ings report by 
one of the big 
market leaders 
could be the trig- 
ger, especially because Wall Street is 
widely expecting good earnings reports for 
the second quarter. 

Many stock analysts expect corporate 
earnings to increase by about 9 percent in 
the second quarter from their year-earlier 
level. Anything below that rate could send 
investors into a tizzy. 

To avoid earnings disappointments, 
companies are being forced to extend the 
productivity gains they have registered 
over the past few years as they have cut 
costs and re-engineered their processes. 
Doing so will U j particularly important in 
the quarters ahead if the pace of economic 
growth starts to slow down. One early 
warning sign: After growing at an annual- 
ized rate of 5.9 percent in the first quar- 
ter, the nation's gross domestic product, 
analysts estimate, grew at a rate of just 1 
or 2 percent during the second quarter. 
Still, they expect the economy to grow at 
about 3.4 percent for all of 1997, up from 
2.4 percent in 1996. 

In his own practice, Lutts is shying 
away from the most expensive big-com- 
pany stocks and instead is searching out 
two types of firms. He is buying selected 
companies that are using technology to 
improve productivity, either for them- 
selves or for an entire industry, and he 
likes financial-services firms that are ben- 
efiting from demographic trends such as 
the maturing of the baby-boom generation 
and its dasire to invest 

Diversifying Internationally 

Some investors, while not wishing to miss 
out on any further run-ups in the U.S. 



stock market, are casting a longing eye 
overseas as they search for ways to diver- 
sify their portfolios and profits. One coun- 
try that's hard to ignore right now is 
Japan; mutual funds that invest in 
Japanese companies earned on average a 
whopping 19,99 percent for their share- 
holders during the second quarter. That 
was the biggest gain registered by funds 
in any category tracked by Upper and 
marked a sharp turnaround for this 
group, which had been nearly flat over the 
past five years as Japan struggled with a 
sluggish economy. 

Seung Kwak, lead portfolio manager for 
the Japan Fund, one of the Scudder fam- 
ily of funds, says a number of factors 
made him bullish on Japan in late 1996. 
Among them were his expectation of im- 
proved corporate earnings at Japanese 
companies during a period of low interest 
rates; important structural changes tak- 
ing place in the Japanese stock market, 
such as stock buybacks and the introduc- 
tion of stock options; and the fact that 
Japanese pension funds and loreign-i in- 
vestment portfolios alike have plenty of 
money to start buying Japanese stocks if 
market sentiment changes. 

Other international markets also per- 
formed well during the second quarter, 
with Latin American funds up 19.2 
percent and international funds up 11.1 
percent. 

Bond Results 

There was good news in the second quar- 
ter for fixed-income investors, too, as the 
average taxable domestic bond fund 
earned 3.4 percent during a period of 
gradually declining interest rales. Kent 
Williams, a principal of Wood Island 
Associates, a monev-mnna^ement firm in 
Lakespur, Calif., just north of San 
Francisco, says that at the end of the sec- 
ond quarter, bonds still looked attrac- 
tive — at least as appealing as stocks. 

If so, credit the current benign inflation 
level. Inflation remained under control 
throughout the quarter, and expectations 
for any immediate interest-rate increases 
dissipated. 

At the end of the second quarter, 
Williams was recommending Treasury, 
notes maturing in three to five years for 
conservative investors seeking income, 
and 30-year Treasury bonds for aggressive 
investors seeking capital appreciation. 

For most investors, merely staying the 
course, whatever the investment strategy, 
has been good enough so far this year. In 
a market like this one, it takes work to 
lose money. 

Randy Myvrs is a financial writer tn 
Dover, Pa. 



Stock Performance 
In The Second Quarter 



Industry 
Group 

Electrical equipment 
Business equipment 
Credit 

Cosmetics— personal 
Drug manufacturers 
Business data processing 
Machinery— heavy 
Food— packaged goods 
Recreation— luxury 
Personal services 
Retail— discount, drugs 
Food — confections 
Insurance 
Savings and loans 
Metals fabrication 
Nasdaq Index 
Railroads 
Metals— -tron, steel 
Communications 
Publishing 

Housewares, furnishings 
S&P Industrial Index 
Machinery— light equipment 
S&P 500 Index 
Investments 

Dow Jones industrial Average 
NYSE Index 

Media General Stock Index 

Rubber, plastic 

Hearth 

Banking 

Recreation— broadcasting 
Multi-industry 
Business services 
Precision instruments 
Retail— miscellaneous 
Freight, shipping 
Automotive 
Electronics 

Oil, natural-gas services 
Paper packaging 
Retail— apparel 
Chemicals 
Aerospace 
Building 

Real-estate investing 
Oil. relming, marketing 
Building— heavy 
Tobacco 
Airlines 
Real estate 
Food production 
AMEX index 
Foods— meats, darry 
Retail— food stores 
Recreation— movies spons 
Oil, natural-gas production 
Hotels, motels, restaurants 
Retail— department stores 
Metals— nonferrous, coal 
Utilities— gas. other 
Textiles— apparel 
Distillers— brewers 
Utilities— €fectnc 
Textile rnanulacturing 
Shoes, leather 
Metals— rare 
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EDUCATION 



Tax Break For College Courses May Resurface 



By (Uuna Gibbs Mnndia 

Employers are once again in a quandary 
over the tax treatment of company-paid 
education for employees. The on-again t 
off-again educational-assistance exclusion 
allowed employers to reimburse an em- 
ployee for up to $5,250 in undergraduate 
college costs per year without having to 
add the amount to the employee's taxable 
income. Congress allowed the educational 



taxes on the cost of company-paid educa- 
tion, but others can still go to school on 
the company's nickel and not have to pay 
B dime in taxes. That's because in addition 
to the expired educational-assistance ex- 
clusion, then.' is another way to avoid 
taxes on company-paid education costs: 
the "working-condition fringe benefit" 

If a course qualifies as a fringe benefit, 
the cost does not have to be added to the 
employee's income. Tb meet these rules. 




*HQfTO C#W*B 9COTt 



rational assistance is n f foot I aha that descrtvx to be 



A tax exclusion tort aiahafcr-iauridcd vdnct 

ml sat,* n n au Lshi. pwhlent nt Sehajer Gear Works m South Bend, fad 
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lax break to expire for cni u ses beginning 
after May 31. 

Permitting the expiration didn't make 
good business sense to Bipin Doshi, presi- 
dent of Schafer Gear Works Inc. in South 
Bend, Ind. He encourages his 110 employ- 
ees to pursue college or technical degrees 
by having the company pay their tuition 

Says Doshi: 'Nationwide, the need for 
trained workers gets more critical each 
year. Congress may have saved some 
money short-term by letting the exclusion 
expire, but in the long run well all sufFen"' 

Without the exclusion, some employees 
will have to pay federal, state, and FICA 



Gloria (iihbs Mamilo t* " CPA it fid 
business writer nt South Bead, lad. 



the course must help the employee main- 
tain or improve skills in his current posi- 
tion but cannot qualify him for a new line 
of work. Courses that help an employee 
meet the "minimal education require- 
ments" of a position are also disqualified. 

For courses that meet the fringe-benefit 
rides, there is no limit on the amount of 
tax-deductible tuition a company can pa> 
per employee per year, and the courses 
may t>e undergraduate or graduate. 

For example, say you have an engineer 
who wants to take $7,000 in graduate en- 
gineering courses that will help him in his 
job. The entire cost of the courses most 
likely would qualify as a working-condi- 
tion fringe benefit and would not affect 
the employee's taxable income. 



Down the hall, an accountant wants to 
specialize in corporate taxation through 
either a law degree or an MBA with an 
emphasis on taxation, if she chooses law, 
the company-paid tuition must be added 
to her W-2 income because she would be- 
come qualified for a new line of work as a 
tax attorney. If she went for the MBA, 
however, the courses probably would be 
classified as a fringe benefit because MBA 
classes typically do not train students for 
a new line of work. 

Now assume that your 
company requires all 
salespeople to have a col- 
lege degree and that 
you've hired a salesman 
with the understanding 
that he'll take the four 
marketing courses he 
needs to finish his degree. 
Even though the courses 
are job- related, they fail 
to meet the fringe-benefit 
rules because the em- 
ployee needs them to 
meet the minimal educa- 
tion requirements of the 
sales position. Thus, com- 
pany-paid tuition would 
be taxable. 

Confused? Congress at- 
tempted to simplify the 
roll's In creating the edu- 
cational-assistance exclu- 
sion. It simply required 
that courses would im- 
prove the capabilities of 
the employee. For exam- 
ple, the tuition for a secre- 
tary in an advertising 
agency who was taking 

courses in architecture 

would have qualified 
under the educational-exclusion rules, 
even though architecture has no relation 
tii advertising 

The cost of the salespersons undergrad- 
uate marketing course which failed the 
"minimal educational requirement" test 
under the fringe-benefit rules — also would 
have been tax-free under the educational- 
assistance exclusion. 

For many firms, the simplicity of the ed- 
ucational-assistance exclusion made it at- 
tractive. At Laidtg Inc., a Mishawaka, 
Ind., company that makes industrial and 
agricultural loading machinery. Tbm Lind- 
en man, vice president of manufacturing 
and engineering, oilers to pay for tuition 
and hcxjks for the firm's 50 employees. 
Lindenman notes that the fringe-benefit 
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rules discourage employees from learning 
a new trade. But broadening employees' 
skills is precisely what Lindenman is try- 
ing to accomplish and the reason he pre- 
ferred the educational-assistance exclu- 
sion* "We're a small company, and we try 
to cross-train our employees." 

While the fringe-benefit rules are a per- 
manent part of the tax code, the educa- 
tional-assistance rules have been enacted 
with expiration dates since they were first 
added to the code in 1978. Congress has 
reinstated the exclusion eight times, each 
time making it retroactive to the date it 
had expired. The eighth reinstatement 
was enacted last year for the period of 
Dec. 31. 1994, through May 31, 1997, 



Under that reinstatement, 
however, graduate courses 
begun after June 30, 1996, 
did not qualify for the ex- 
emption. 

A broad coalition of busi- 
ness and educational 
groups, including the U.S, 
Chamber of Commerce, has 
been lobbying to revive the 
tax break as Congress works 
out details of the balanced- 
budget agreement 

Their efforts are paying 
off. In separate bills, the House and 
Senate have voted to restore the educa- 
tional-assistance tax break. But there 



The educa- 
tional-assis- 
tance tax 
break has 
expired eight 
times since 
1978. 



are substantial differences. 

The House bill would ex- 
tend the deduction through 
the end of the year and 
apply it only to undergradu- 
ate educational costs. The 
Senate bill would make 
the deduction permanent 
and cover graduate courses 
as well. 

During July, a conference 
committee made up ofmem- 
bers of both houses was to 
attempt to resolve all differ- 
ences in the balanced-budget package 
before Congress* adjournment for the 
month of August. ■ 



HEALTH INSURANCE 



An Extra Layer Of Paperwork 



Managing your company's health-insur- 
ance plan got more complicated in June. 
That's when new regulations took effect 
under a 1996 law that guarantees work- 
ers greater access to health insurance as 
well as greater portability and renewahil- 
ity of coverage. 

In effect* the guarantees re- 
quire that employers keep records 
of all employees and dependents 
covered under the company's 
health plan — including exact 
dates of each person's coverage — 
so that certificates of coverage can 
be provided if an employee leaves 
the company. 

Under the Health Insurance 
Portability and Accountability 
Act, signed by President Clinton 
in August 1996, employers 1 
health-care plans cannot exclude 
a new worker s pre-existing condi- 
tion from coverage for more t han 
12 months. Before the laws en- 
actment, some health plans ex- 
cluded pre-existing conditions 
permanently. 

Moreover, the 12-month limit 
on excluding pre-existing condi- 
tions is shortened by the length of 
any period of continuous coverage 
the individual had with his or her 
previous employer. Continuous 
coverage is that which is not in- 
terrupted for more than 63 days. 

To document previous coverage, new 
employees must be able to provide a cer- 
tificate of coverage, which is obtained 
from the previous employer. Anyone who 
has had health insurance since July 1. 
1996, is eligible for a certificate. Thus, a 
person changing jobs today and covered 
by a health plan since July 1. 1996, would 



not have to wait for a new health plan to 
cover a pre-existing condition. 

For companies with 20 or more employ- 
ees, certification statements detailing 
when the employee and any dependents 
were covered under a previous phu i must 
be provided to the worker within 14 days 



Providing in ftltihanmuft rrrfifii files to torni^r 
employees will menu headaches for small busi- 
nesses, stiffs Dun Svhtn-tfvi: nv*- ftrcsttiruf ot'a 
red n lit r-phonv firm. 



after his or her departure. Firms with 
fewer than 20 employees must provide 
such certificates "within a reasonable time 
frame" according to the law The certifi- 
cates are the responsibility of the em* 
ployer, the insurer, and/or the group 
health plan — such as a health-mainte- 
nance organization. Failure or refusal to 




provide the certificate can result in penal- 
ties of up to $100 per day after the notifi- 
cation deadline; penalties will not be im- 
posed until 1998. 

In addition, health-plan administrators 
must notify all individuals who lost cover- 
age on or after Oct l t 1996, of their new 
rights regarding exclusions for pre-exist - 
ing conditions. 

'This [certification requirement! is 
going to come as a shock to a lot of small 
businesses when an employee who left 
months ago calls and asks lor one nf these 
certificates," says Han Schaoffer. vice 
president of Executive Cellular and 
Paging in Severna Park, Md. t a company 
with six employees. "Aside from all the 
red tape." he says, "we'll have to spend 
more time and money administering our 
plan, and our premium costs will go up 
because, nationally, many more people 
will he eligible for benefits,*' 

The requirement to provide certificates 
of coverage to former employees took ef- 
fect June t The remaining provisions of 
the law take effect for the first "health- 
plan year" starting after June 30. For ex- 
ample, if your firm's next health plan 
starts Jan. 1, 1998, the new law does not 
apply to your company until then. 

Most health-care insurers will eventu- 
ally have printed materials explaining 
how the new certificates work, says 
Arnold Masinter of Benefit Plan 
Administrators in Roanoke, Va. He ad- 
vises business owners to get in touch with 
their insurers to see what educational ma- 
terials they oiler. 

The U.S. Department of Labor offers a 
booklet on the new law. Tb obtain a copy, 
call 1-800-998-7542. The booklet can k 
downloaded from Labor's World Wide 
Web site at htip Jl www.doi.gov/dol/pwba, 
—ft h r \\\ neer 

The author is a free-lance business 
trrih r in Kvlhesdxu Md 
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REGULATION 



OSHA Is Moving 
On Ergonomics Rule 



Busitiess says the agency's 
evidence is wNifficient to 
justify ttctr health-related 
wquirements for firms. 



lUf DnritJ Warner 



For eight hours a day, a worker places 
part A on part B at the local widget 
factory After work, he goes bowling, 
plays softball or just sits on his couch 
and watches television. One day he devel- 
op! pain in his shoulder. Is the pain a 
work-related, repetitive-motion injury? Or 
js it the result of too much bowling, too 
main long throws from third to first base, 
or, perhaps, too little exercise? 

The federal Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration says that work ac- 
tivities are causing musculoskeletal disor- 
ders, such as carpal tunnel syndrome, ten- 
dinitis, and other severe muscle pains. 

Gregory Watchman, acting director of j 
OSHA, maintains that the evidence that 
certain job tasks cause *repetitive-stress 
injuries*" is sufficient to require a regula- 
tion. "Repetitive-stress injuries are the 




will be facing new mandates to design 
workplaces that are economically cor- 
rect—that is, workplaces that are comfort- 
able for workers. 

This [standard 1 could cause a lot of com- 
panies to shift resources to address er- 
gonomics," says Laurie Baulig, co-chair of 
the National Council on Ergonomics, a 
coalition of businesses and organizations, 
including the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
that oppose a federal ergonomics standard. 

The degree to which firms might have to 
use resources to comply with an ergonomics 
rule is not known. OSHA estimated that its 
1995 draft proposal would have cost busi- 
nesses $4.5 billion annually. 

However a study conducted 
by National Economic Re- 
search Associates in San 
Francisco for the American 
Trucking Associations found 
that the regulation would have 
cost the trucking industry 
alone $6.5 billion a year. 




Let's understand the 
science before we jump 
into a regulation." 
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"Repetitive-stress 
injuries are the biggest 
workplace health 
problem." 

—Gregory Watchman. 
Acting Director. OSHA 



biggest work- 
place health 
problem in 
the country to 
day." he savs. 

OSHA is 
working on I 
standard on 

ergonomics— the relationship between 
workers and the work environment-- that 
could be ready for public comment later 
this year or early next year, according to 
Watchman. 

If that standard resembles a 1995 draft 
proposal, as indications suggest, business 



Risks And Limits 

OSHA's draft standard, 
stymied by congressional oppo- 
nents in 1995 and 1996 when lawmakers 
denied the agency funds to implement the 
proposed ergonomics rule, included as its 
cornerstone a set of risk factors with corre- 
sponding limits that employers would have 
been required to identify in their work- 
places. The risk factors and limits included: 
■ Performing the same motion or pat- 

, tern of motions for more than two 

hours at a time. 

■ Using for more than two 
hours a day tools or machines that 
cause vibrations. 

■ Handling manually more 
than once in a work shift an object 
that weighs more than 25 pounds. 

■ Working in fixed or awkward 
postures for more than two hours 
a day 

■ fVi forming for more than four 
hours at a time work that is me- 
chanically or electronically paced. 

Under the 1995 draft proposal, if certain 
factors were present in the workplace, em- 
ployers would have been required to re- 
design jobs that had those identified risks to 
fall within limits that OSHA deemed ac- 
ceptable. Ergonomk education and training 



—Laurie Baulig. Co-chair. 
National Council on Ergonomics 



for employees also 
would have been 
required. 

OSHAs Watch- 
man says the 
agency has scrap- 
ped the 1995 draft 
proposal, but 
he acknowledge.- 
that any standard likely will include the 
risk factors. 

Some critics of OSHA's draft rule expect 
the agency either to act in a very proserin- 
tive manner— setting maximums on repet- 
itive motions, for example — or to lake .t 
programmatic approach, simply requiring 
employers to minimize or eliminate what 
OSHA calls "recognized" ergonomic haz- 
ards, such as repetitive motions, awkward 
postures, and heavy lifting 

The problem with a proscriptive rule, 
says Robb Mackie, vice president of gov- 
ernment relations for the American 
Bakers Association, is that OSHA cannot 
answer the questions of how many repeti- 
tions are too many or how much vibration 
will cause musculoskeletal pain. Until the 
agency has those answers, he says, "it will 
very difficult for OSHA to come up with 
a standard." 

The bakers' association, which includes 
350 companies with more than 500.000 
workers, is part of the National Council on 
Ergonomics, 

A programmatic approach probably 
would be unconstitutionally vague, says the 
ergonomics council's Baulig. "You would 



REGULATION 
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leave trcmendous discretion in the hands of 
an OSHA inspector to determine whether 
or not an employer has fixed a problem." 

Questions Of Evidence 

Regardless of the approach OSHA takes in 
writing a standard, business argues that 
there is no evidence that work-related ac- 
tivities cause major musculoskeletal disor- 
ders, if any. Says Baulig: *There are a lot of 
things we don't yet understand about 
repetitive-stress injuries. All we are saying 
is lets understand the science before we 
jump into a regulation," 

Much of the medical community agrees. 
Dr. Dean S. Louis, chief of orthopedic 
hand surgery at the University of 
Michigan Hospitals in Ann Arbor, says 
there is little or no scientific evi 
deuce that work* related activ- 
ities cause musculoskeletal 
disorders. 

There is insufficient scien- 
tific evidence to make the as- 
sociation, a cause-and-effect 
relationship" between work 
and musculoskeletal symp- 
toms, says Louis, who is pres- 
ident of the American Society 
for Surgery of the Hand. 
Other factors that may con- 
tribute to musculoskeletal 
disorders, he says, include ac- 
tivities apart from work, 
physical characteristics such 
as weight, and whether an in- 
dividual smokes. 

But Dr. Laura S. Welch, a 
specialist in occupational and 
environmental medicine at 
the George Washington 
University Medical Center in 
Washington, D.C., says there 
is a link between work and 
repetitive- stress injuries. 
The overall data does sup- 
port a causal relationship be- 
tween work factors and mus- 
culoskeletal disorders," she 
recently told the House 
Education and Workforce 
Subcommittee on Workforce 
Front-lions during a hearing 
on OSHAs proposed ergonom- 
ics standard. 

Louis, however, notes that the 
epidemiologic studies used by 
OSHA to justify an ergonomics rule merely 
looked at reported cases of work-related 
musculoskeletal disorders, not at medical 
diagnoses of such injuries. 

The Facts And Figures 

According to figures from the U.S. Labor 
E> ^artment's Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
repetitive-stress injuries aren't the big 
workplace problem that OSHA contends 



they are I >nh I percent nf injuries and ill- 
nesses that resulted in absences from work 
in 1995 were reported to be caused by 
repetitive millions. The numl>ersare based 
on OSHA injury and illness logs filled out 
by employers. 

Reported cases of **soft-tissue w injuries, 
which include repetitive-stress injuries, 
did begin to creep upward starting in the 
early 1980s. Richard Butler, a professor of 
insurance at the University of Minnesota, 
notes that one possible reason for the rise 



Nonfatal Occupational 
Injuries And Illnesses Resulting 
In Lost Workdays, 1995 



Cases Per Percentage Of 
10.000 Workers Total Cases 



Bodily Reaction And Exertion 

Overexertion 69 

Bodily reaction (slip, twist) 26 

Repetitive Motion 10 

Other 4 

Contact With Objects 
And Equipment 

Struck by object 33 

Struck against object 18 
Caught in or compressed by 

equipment or objects 12 

Other 6 

Falls 

Falf on same level 28 

Fall to lower level 13 

Other 1 

Exposure To Harmful 

Substances Or Environments 1 3 

Transportation Incidents 9 

Assaults And Violent Acts 4 

All Other 4 

TOTAL 250 



SOURCE U S BUHEAU Of LABOR STATISTICS 



has nothing to do with work. "There was a 
rise in soft-tissue injuries in the '80s that 
coincided with the expansion of HMOs," 
says Butler, who published his findings in 
Tiff Journal of Health fo-rtmrnrioL 

He says that doctors in health-mainte- 
nance organizations who diagnose muscu- 
loskeletal pain as work-related repetitive- 
stress injuries receive a fee-for-service 
payment from state workers' compensa- 



tion systems as well as their usual per-pa- 
tient fee under the HMO plan- 
There also is evidence, says Butler, that 
some workers are reporting musculoskele- 
tal injuries as workers' comp claims to 
avoid copayments or deductibles they 
wKi ld have to pay if the injuries were cov- 
ered under health-care plans; workers* 
vi tmp cove rs all medical expenses and re- 
imburses workers for part of their pay for 
lost work days. 

OSHA is Determined 

Despite the lack of a scientific consensus on 
the causes of musculoskeletal disorders and 
the possibility that some of the reported dis- 
orders are being misclassitied For economic 
reasons. OS! [A seems determined to go for 
ward with an ergonomics rule. 

OSHA is being encouraged 
strongly by the AFL-CIO to 
proceed with an ergonomics 
standard. The labor federa- 
tion has made adoption of an 
ergonomics role its top safely 
and health priority. 

While OSHA is working on 
a federal ergonomics regula- 
tion, the states also are begin- 
ning to look at the issue. 

California's workplace 
safety and health agency 
adopted an ergonomics stan- 
dard thai look effect JuK 3 
The rule, the first among the 
states, requires public and pri- 
vate entities that employ 10 or 
more workers to conduct er* 
genomic education and train- 
ing, to do ergonomic evalua- 
tions of each work site, and to 
correct ergonomic hazards if 
there have been at least two 
reported repetitive-motion in- 
juries involving identical job 
processes or activities in any 
12-month period- 
Several groups, including 
the American Trucking 
Associations, a member of 
the National Council on 
Ergonomics, are suing the 
California Occupational 
Safety and Health Standards 
Board to overturn the rule, A 
court hearing is expected in 

September 
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f OSHA succeeds in promulgating an er- 
gonomics standard, the cost to business 
could be more than just dollars, says the 
ergonomics councils Baulig. "The down- 
side about this for workers" she says, Is 
that a lot of times the ultimate ergonomics 
solution is to eliminate jobs and automate. 
A machine can't get carpai tunnel syn- 
drome," ffi 



Improve Workplace Safety 

And Increase OSHA Regulatory Compliance 



Keller's Official OSHA 
Safety Trainer's Program 
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he 'Instructor's guide" compan- 
ion to Keller's Official OS! I A 
Sal'eiv IhmdlxH.k. This helpful 
resource irives ii'riinoi-s an e;ts\ -to- 
MW\ pmjrram ll>r st-ttin^r vip ami 
conducting tinning on each work- 
I iliice safety topic. Also contains a 
handy glossary of terms ant I space 
to add your coin|Kiny s sj>ecific 
jiolicies and procedures. 
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OSHA Compliance Manual 



This practical resource will help 
you simplify OSHA workplace 
safety compliance. Includes 
information on training, record- 
keeping, hazards in the w orkplace, 
emergency response, inspections, 
material handling, air contami- 
nants, and PPE. You 11 also find 
state .safety information. 

h'2o pages, loosedeaf, 3-iing hound. 
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Written Safety Plans 



Need help developing and 
producing consistent, well- 
written safety plans for key 
areas of your company? You'll fin* I 
checklists to help you deteimine 
which safety plans your company 
must develop, detailed out lines of 
the information to include, sample 
written plans, plus more. 

To!) pages, louse-leaf, :}-rinti hound. 
I jHfatc srrria tirttiluhfa st jximtehf, 
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Call Toll free 1-800-247-4683 or FAX 1-202-463-5641 



Yes! I Want The Following 
Safety Tools 
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Weeding out the sites; making video magic; 
faxing, printing, and scanning. 

Bij Tim McCoUiini mid A!hr>1 (',, Holziitwr 



THE INTERNET 



Finding More By Seeing Less 



The Internet has grown so much that it 
has become downright difficult for peo- 
ple to find information. The World Wide 
Web alone now features more than 300,000 
sites, and even when users call on a typical 
search engine such as Yahoo to cut through 
the clutter, the search engine often re- 
sponds with thousands of extraneous sites. 

Now, however, several new — and tree — 
tools may improve the quality of many in- 
formation searches. The idea behind them 
is to reduce the num- 
ber of Web sites actu- 
ally searched by fil- 
tering out those that 
arenH: likely to con- 
tain relevant infor- 
mation. 

The premise under- 
lying LocalEyes, for 
example, is that most 
businesses and con- 
sumers want infor- 
mation about compa- 
nies in their 
community. In other 
wwds, what these people want is a local 
business directory containing more than 
just phone numbers. So LocalEyes has 
weeded out nonbusiness Web sites — per- 
sonal home pages, for example — and has 
mapped the remainder geographically 
Users select the city they want to search 



FAXING 



A Power Tool 
For Messaging 

The fax-software component 
Microsoft's Windows 95 operating 
system meets the occasional fax 
needs of most home and some small- 
business users, but en* 
trepreneurs who do a lot 
of computer-based fax- 
ing soon discover that 
they need more-robust, 
feature-rich software. 
That's where Symantec 
Corp/s WinFax 
PRO 8.0 comes in. 



and provide a key word for the service or 
product category they are looking for, such 
as doctors, lawyers, groceries, or spoiling 
goods. LocalEyes responds with a short list 
of germane businesses, including names, 
addresses, phone numbers, and Web-site 
links if available. 

LocaJEyes currently has more than 11 
million business listings in more than 




Free tools sncli as tin >r nut it>/},n>r* tin <ptfifihf of ij(/ttr I tstmtet ittjitrMtftiott sra<rhc<. 
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2 t 000 U.S. communities. It's available at 
wma. localeyes. com. 

LookSmart (mwalwksmarLcomX a sub- 
sidiary of the Reader's Digest Association, 
is based on the notion that people are in- 
terested in only those Web sites that pro- 
vide unique, high-quality information 



WinFax PRO has been around for a 
while. Earlier versions had some prob- 
lems, notably the slow speeds at which 
they loaded, but Symantec seems to 
have addressed 
them in the cur- 
rent version. 

For example, 
WinFax n«-\\ 
tures a Controller, 
which is accessed 
through an icon 

The new version or \\'i f <Fax PRO 

is nthttxt Hitii nrh n> frattrtm tjvi rasij 

tome. 




The result of LookSmart' s search for the 
best of the Web is some 150,000 sites that 
can he explored several ways. For example, 
a user can browse through general subject 
categories such as business, computers, 
health, shopping, and travel, and through 
more-specific subcategories that lead to 
concise lists of relevant sites. 

The "favorites" section offers links to 
news, magazines, software, shopping, and 
entities in the user's home city There's also 
a more traditional search engine that al- 
lows a user to search LookSmart reviews or 
the entire Web using key words. 

For those who want 
a personal informa- 
tion editor, there's 
Wise Wire, wwm wise 
iritv.com, When you 
use WiseWire for the 
first time, you create 
an intelligent software 
"agent" by providing 
interests and prefer- 
ences. Then, when you 
request information 
using key words, the 
am-nt provides, a list of 
suggested links based 
in part on the ratings of other users with 
interests and preferences similar to those 
you Ye expressed. 

By examining the links that you, in turn, 
discard as irrelevant, the agent becomes 
"smarter," and search results become ever 
more precise. ■ 



that appears in the Windows SiTi task bar 
Mouse-clicking the Controller provides 
instant access to common features of the 
program such as sending faxes and view- 
ing incoming faxes without launching the 
entire program. 

Even when it's necessary to launch the 
full program—to set up a fax-on-demand 
system, for example — the operation is 
faster than ever. 

The WinFax PRO software not only can 
tackle virtually any fax-related chore but 
also can enable your computer to dmible as 
a sophisticated voice-mail system— pro- 
vided it's equipped with a voice-enabled 
modem and. preferably, a sound card. ■ 
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VIDEO 



Look Like Spielberg 
For A Pittance 

Incorporating photographs and graph- 
I ics into business presentations is rela- 
1 lively simple. All it takes is a seamier, 
inexpensive touch-up software such as 
Adobe Systems Inc/s PhotoDeluxe, and a 
bit of computer intuition. But adding 
video, the stuff of which eye-popping pre- 
sentations are made, generally requires 
hardware and software whose installa- 
tion and operation are best left to the very 
technically minded. 

An exception to this rule is a 
new graphics board called the 
All-in- Wonder, manufactured 
by ATI Technologies Inc The 
name accurately reflects this 
product's tremendous ability 
to handle any video-related 
task — and 
handle it 
well 

This easy- 
to-install 
board, which 
rep kin 's a com- 
puters existing 
video card, allows even a 



BITS AND BYTES 



Monorail PC 

Small firms with tight technology bud- 
gets will find much to like about the inno- 
vative Monorail PC from Monorail Inc. At 
retail prices starting at $999, the 
Monorail provides most of the features of 
desktop PCs, including an ample 16 
megabytes of memory, a 1-gigabyte hard 
disk, a four-speed CD-ROM, a 33.6-kilo- 
bits-per-second modem, 16-bit audio, and 
Microsoft's Windows 95 operating system. 
But unlike normal desktop computers, 
the Monorail's unique all-in-one design 
incorporates a 10.4-inch or 12,1-inch flat- 
panel color display similar to those found 

on note!: k P< s. 

The Monorail comes with a 75-mega- 
hertz (MHz) processor by Advanced Micro 
Devices Inc., which can be up- 
graded to a 133-MHz or a 
200-MHz Intel Pentium 
processor by firms needing 
more computing power, 
i A version called the 
Monorail NPC is equipped 
with an Ethernet can I ti>r 
connection 
to a com- 
puter net- 
work. 
Monorail 
NPC works 



as 




video novice to cap- 
ture still or moving 
images from a cam- 
ronler, videoeassette 
recorder, or televi- 
sion- It comes with 
Macromedia Inc.'s 
Director software, 
which is an indus- 
trial-strength tool 
for creating multimedia presence 
tions. You can connect the boa2*d to a 
big screen TV and stereo sound sys- 
tem for office-based extravaganzas. 

Moreover, the 
All-in-Wonder 
model featuring 
4 megabytes of 
memory will test 
the limits of your 
computer moni- 
tor with its abil- 
ity to display 
two- and three-di- 
mensional graphics 
at blazing speeds. 
Surprisingly, this 
video equivalent of 
the Swiss Army 
Knife is available at 



With the All-ln- 
Wonder writ TV 
image* can be cap- 
tnwhw a t» rsotittl computer. 




Monorail PC u-om Xiunomil hw 



on networks running Microsoft Windows 
NT and Novell NetWare, and it comes 
with software that allows it to be man- 
aged and maintained by a firms computer 
technicians over a network. 

Umax Astra 120 OS Scanner 

Scanners are becoming indispensable 
tools for small firms that want to 
quickly combine text, graphics, and pho- 
tos for business presentations, market- 
ing materials, and World Wide Web 
sites. 

Umax Technology Inc.'s Astra 1200S 
color flatbed scanner provides small com- 
panies with a workhorse image-input de- 
vice at retail prices starting at $449. 

The scanner uses technology known 
as bit enhancement to capture the col- 
ors and tones of documents with great 
fidelity. It can handle letter- and legal- 
sized documents up to S'A by 14 inches. 

The AstTfl 12009 can be attached to 
Apple Macintosh and Windows-compat- 
ible PCs. It comes with Presto! 
PageManager scanner-management 
and OCR (optical character recognition) 
software from NewSoft Inc. and a choice 
of Adobe PhotoDeluxe or Photoshop 
photo-imaging software. 

Lexmark 7000 Color Jetprinter 

Lexmark International Inc. uses a laser to 
cut precisely the ink-spray nozzles of ite 



VideoDirector Studio 200 

pntrides fouls for wok nit} 
professional productions. 



retail stores for less than 

Those inter- 
ested only in mak- 
ing promotional or 
training videos 
should consider ;i 
different $300 
tool, the Video- 
Director vStudio 
200 from Pinnacle 
Systems Inc. 

This compact de- 
vice is connected 
to a computers 
printer port, a 
camcorder, and a 
VCR Related soft- 
ware that's surprisingly easy to install and 
use enables creation of professional-quality 
productions featuring slick titles, smooth 
fines and dissolves, and custom sound- 
tracks and narrations. Also included is a 
useful library of graphics, sounds, music, 
and title typefaces. ■ 





Lexmark 7000 color printer fmn Lexmark 
International Inc. 



new model 70O0 printer As a result, the 
7000 can achieve a high resolution— 1,200 
by l t 200 dote per inch on special coated 
paper. 

As you would expect, the quality of 
photographs and other full-color materi- 
als printed on the 7000 at up to three 
pages per minute is very* good. 

Black out put is of extraordinary qual- 
ity and unusually fast — up to eight 
pages per minute- 

The software included with this $400 
printer also is quite good. It includes 
programs for editing and organizing 
photos and a control panel that displays 
information such as the amount of ink 
left in the printer's black- and color-ink 
cartridges, ^ 
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FINANCE 



One Giant Step 
Toward A Loan 



Contrary to popular belief 
some banks do lend money 
to start -up J ii*?ns. A good 
business plan can make 
the difference. 



By Susa n Hodge* 



■^avid Cupp dared to be different. 
I Instead of using personal savings to 
I start his firm — Photos Online, Inc.. 
W0 in the Columbus, Ohio, suburb of 
Milliard— Cupp did what many new busi- 
ness owners never even try: He went to a 
bank and applied for a loan. 

It took him five tries at five banks over 
nearly seven months, plus 
countless hours of refining 
his business plan, but in 
the end he came away a 
winner. In March 1995, 
Bank One, Columbus, ap- 
proved a $26,000 term 
loan for Cupp and also 
granted him a $24,000 
line of credit. 

Bank Ones decision 
was unusual because the 
bank didn't require a loan 
guarantee from the U.S. 
Small Business Admin- 
istration. The SBA guar- 
antees bank loans 
• though not lines of credit) 
for small firms that meet 
strict financial and docu- 
mentation criteria. Know- 
ing this, bankers almost 
always require an SBA 
guarantee before they will 
even consider lending 
money to a start-up. 

But Cupp, whose rev- 
enues totaled $50,000 
last year — his first full 
year in business— and 
are projected to top 
$100,000 this year, took a 
less traveled road to 
start-up financing, and it 
paid off. How did he do it? 
'With lots of free help 
from the SBA and a 
banker who believed in 
my idea,* he says. 
Without a good business 
plan, it wouldn't have 
happened." 

Bonn*— pi. Mi - it n.- doc- 
uments that tell poten- 

Thts story is jHttl of a conf irming serifs on 
nutjs that small companies can locate the fh 
nattrnui ih* u ""W h, run their businesses. 



tial lenders and investors why money is 
needed, how it will be used to start or im- 
prove a company, and how the money will 
be paid back. But many new owners don't 
have a business plan and are not sure how 
to create one. 

Cupp was such an owner. 

In the fall of 1994, Cupp decided to 




Displaying entrepreneurial vision, photogmpk&r David Qttflfl lejl yot $50jm 
m dart-up fiind bin firm* banker James R. Grant 



start his own company A professional pho- 
tographer who has done assignments for 
National Gerx/mfriiic and has a degree in 
journalism, he owns hundreds of thou- 



sands of photographs from dozens of free- 
lance assignments around the world, 
Among his credits is a Pulitzer Prize nomi- 
nation for a photo chosen for placement 
aboard a Voyager spacecraft that made an 
interplanetary flight in the late 1970s. 

i !upp also has a broad knowl- 
%\P P>f edge of the Internet 
MjW VAjy&j. "I saw an opportunity 
to put together an 
electronic photography 
stock house in a w;i\ 
that hadn't been done be- 
fore," he says. But he 
needed $25,000 for 
computers and software 
phis funds for living ex- 
penses while he got his 
business off the ground. 

First, Cupp recruited his 
brotlier Robert as a part- 
ner. A prominent golf- 
course designer with a suc- 
cessful company in Atlanta, 
Robert invested $10,000 
and agreed to use his busi- 
ness expertise to help 
launch Photos Online. 

Next, Cupp went to the 
SBAs Columbus office for 
help. He was asked if he 
had a business plan. 

I said, A what?* recalls 
Cupp. **I didn't even know 
what a business plan was.** 
After attending an SBA 
seminar on business-plan 
writing, Cupp met with 
Harry Long of the SBAs 
Service Corps of Retired 
Executives, SCORE mem- 
bers volunteer their time 
and expertise to individu- 
als who an- wekia^ SBA 
help with business plans, 
budgeting, and other mat- 
ters vital to a company's 
success. Long is a retired 
CEO of a Columbus-based 
w ! lolesa le I umber company 
"I told him to write a clear 
and succinct stntemenl of 
punxfriens as an opening balance sheet 
and at least two years of profit and loss pm- 
jections." says I^ong. 
Cupp balked. "I was lousy at math, and 



The World's Finest Digital Colors Have A New Name 



icio Color 




J, The Future Of Digital Imaging ^ re 

V> Welcome to the Afido ( olor scries. Prom Ricoh. Vibrant L-f^ 
color that delivers cvc-caiching presentations, (onnectable 
color copiers that turn the world's smallest toner parnc es into the g 
WOrid'* finest colors. Digital brainpower that otters a whole new array ^ 
of image manipulation and document handling option* wmm 

Reliable Dimta! And affordable Come see the Aficio Color ser.es from 
Ricoh. See whai we can't show you here. A real Ahcio color copy. 
Call I S00 63 RICOH. Or online at http://www.neoh.com 
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this was unlike any- 
thing I'd ever done," he 
recalls. "I don't know 
how many times 
Harry made me 
rewrite my business 
plan, but it was a lot." 

In addition, Cupp 
began working with 
tax accountant Wayne 
Logan, an SBA volun- 
teer Logan helped as- 
semble the informa- 
tion that Cupp would 
need by asking ques- 
tions. What was 
Cupps idea, in one 
sentence? Bankers 
would read no further 
than the opening 
statement if they 
couldn't understand 
the business quickly, 
Logan told him. 

■Then I asked, 'If you 
sold something, how 
much money are we 
talking about?"' says 
Logan. How many pho- 
tographs could Cupp 
supply, and how often? 
How long would it take 
to sell the first one, and 
the second? 

"The goal is to trans- 
late your ideas into dol- 
lars," says Logan. 
"Once your figures are 
complete, it's a matter 
of organizing them into 
a recognizable financial 
statement." 

Four times Cupp 
thought his plan was 
complete, and four 
times he visited different loan officers. Each 
one rejected his idea. 

They weren't willing to look at my edu- 
cation or experience,'' says Cupp. 'They said 
my idea was outside their realm of experi- 
ence.* 

With each rejection, Cupp returned to 
the drawing board. Each time he added 
material, until his plan became a 35-page 
document containing information such as 
an analysis of his competition and cash- 
flow projections. 

The fifth hanker Cupp approached was 
more open-minded. "David's idea was cer- 
tainly new, but his background and work 
for highly reputable companies meant a 
lot;" says James R. Grant, assistant vice 
president of Bank One. Grant was im- 
pressed with Cupp's photographs and 

Susan Hodges is a free-lance writer in 
Takorna Pa rk, MrL 



How To Write A Business Plan 

If you have never ex-plained your business on paper, here's help to get 
started. The following four steps are taken from the business plan for 
entrepreneur David Cupps Milliard, Ohio, firm, Photos Online, and 
from information provided by Bank One, Columbus, and others. 



4. 



Write a statement of purpose. If you can't explain your 
venture in 25 words or less, it's probably not a good idea. 
Following your explanation, tell how your business will 
work, who will own it, and why it will succeed* 

Describe the business in detail Tell what products or ser- 
vices you'll provide and to whom. Discuss the market for your 
business and the competition. Then explain how your com- 
pany will be managed and by whom. List their credentials. 
Tell where your company will l>e I* tented and why. Also, tell 
how youU apply the loan, and list its expected effects. 

Supply financial data- You'll need three years of projected 
financial statements. They include income, loss, and cash- 
flow projections— by month for the first year, and by quarter 
for the next two. 

If you must buy equipment, list the items, their costs, and 
what you'll use for collateral. Resist using your house and 
other personal property Instead, list savings, bank ac- 
counts, and vehicles. Include notes of explanation whenever 
figures seem contradictory or otherwise questionable. 

If you re asking for $50,000 or more, provide quick and 
current ratios comparing assets to liabilities, with and with- 
out inventory. 

Attach supporting documents. Examples include re- 
sumes of principals: references from creditors, potential 
clients, and suppliers; the names of your accountant and at- 
torney: evidence of hazard insurance; a lease agreement, if 
any; and articles of incorporation, if appropriate. 



Then take your plan to a banker If he or she says no. try another 
one. A sound plan will eventually find a lender. If you still need con- 
vincing, just ask David Cupp. 



thought that his idea was excellent 

"We believe in start-up businesses here, 
and we like to be involved from the begin- 
ning," says Grant. "We thought David 
Cupp had the background to make it hap- 
pen." 

Bank One was right. Cupp used the 
money to make Photos Online a state-of- 
the-art, electronic stock house. Traditional 
stock houses market their photos through 
catalogs and low-resolution compact discs. 
Customers usually order photos by phone 
and receive them by mail. 

Customers of Photos Online use their 
computers and the Internet to browse , 
order, and receive photographs in a 
single transaction. Customers view pho- 
tos on-line and then download low-resolu- 
tion images of the pictures they select. 

These "rough drafts'* can be used for 
page design while the customer orders 
the selected photos on-line. 



Customers whose 
computers are hooked 
up to a high-speed 
data line can receive 
digital files of the pic- 
tures. Customers with 
regular phone lines 
and modems can re- 
ceive their photos 
through the mail on a 
custom i zed , h i gh - 1 eso- 
lution compact disc. 

Photos Online is one 
of just two stock pho- 
tography houses in 
Columbus and t he only- 
one in the region to 
offer electronic service. 
This year, when 
Columbus becomes one 
of the first major 
Midwestern cities to 
get high-density fiber- 
optic cable, Cupp, who 
has the expertise and 
equipment to use the 
new technology, ex- 
pects Photos Online to 
surge ahead of competi- 
tors who lack the tech- 
nology, 

The new cable will 
allow Cupp to transmit 
in a few seconds the 
kind of high-resolution 
image that he now 
sends either by mail on 
a mm pact disc or elec- 
tronically over conven- 
tional high-speed data 
lines — which can take 
several hours, (Custo- 
mers without the new 
cable will have to rely 
on the slower electronic 
transmission or the mailed CD.) 

The marriage of high-density fiber-optic 
cable and his enterprise "could be the busi- 
ness opportunity of a lifetime," says Cupp. 
And apparently Bank One thinks so. too. re 



For Further Reading 

liorminug To Hmld Your Hhxiwsx: ( lettouj 
Your Hanker To Soy ")K " by (ieorge M 
Dawson (Upstart Publishing Co., $16.95), 
covers topic- >nrh ;i> sHrctinn ihe n^ht 
bank, educating ihe hanker about your 
business, understanding what a hanker 
fears about your kind of company, and 
writing a loan proposal. The author, a for- 
mer banker is now associated with the 
Small Business Development Center at 
the I 'niversitv of Texas at San Antonio. 
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Receive faxed imor 
and services from MarketFAX. Just provide the advertiser's 
3-digit number and your fax number. 




World Record Golf Club. New oversize Controller driving iron sets a 
world record from the fairway. The 12,5' model misses world record for a 
driver by one yard. Its patented design reduces hooks and shces and con- 
forms to USGA Rules 830 

WebRamp M3. Give you r entire company Internet access through one sim- 
ple-to-use device. Named Best of Show at Network Inlerop, the M3 elimi- 
nates the necessity of separate Internet user accounts. Try it for 30 days with 
a money-back guarantee. 832 

Trip Fan is always open for business. We provide information for vacation 
and business travel. And we guarantee the lowest air fares! Call for details 
ATTN: Travel Agents, join our network, 828 

Steamatic is a diversified cleaning and restoration business with multiple 
income opportunities. A single franchise fee provides residential and com- 
mercial air duct cleaning, insurance restoration specializing in fire and water 
damage, carpet, furniture and drapery cleaning 825 

Ricoh's Digital Multi-Functional Equipment delivers powerful fax 
copier and optional printing, scanning and PC faxing capabilities in one com- 
pact unit. To find out more about maximizing your productivity, call today for 
a free brochure, 827 

Ryder. Get your own copy of "fleet cost analysis" from Ryder, the experts in 
customized leasing. Ryder excels at customer service and offers low overall 
costs. Evaluate leasing vs. ownership, Call now 855 

Fidelity Investments® has teamed with the U.S. Chamber to create a 
retirement program exclusively tor Chamber members. Its called the 
CHAMBERplan And it s designed specifically for small to mid-sized busi- 
nesses 818 

Picking A 401(k) Plan. Here's a checklist to help you compare COS* 
review investment options, determine the vendor s reputation, aid more. A 
401 (k) plan can be one ot the best employee benefits. Call now. 823 

Cessna. Tired of the cost and time wasted on commercial airline travel?Find 
out how your company can benefit from using a Cessna CitationJei 8«u 
Mita Fax Machines. Reduce cost and transmission time. Mita machines 
allow you to scan documents into memory at six seconds per page. Laser 
technology lets you use plain paper for clear precise images. Three cost- 
effective models available 884 

Royal Copystar. The RC-2260 copier is packed with features and perfor- 
mance required in today's information age. Sixty letter-size copies per 
minute, five on-line paper sources, and "custom edge erase" so you can 
quickly and easily copy checks and odd-size originals Call lor specs, m 
MICA Software. Gel the details on a 30-day free trial of live' 4 accounting 
software. It's not just a demo version! Use your own data files Get full use 
of our tech support. Call for more information on the MICA Series 8U3 

TargetSmart! is the first book to describe how 
database marketing can be used by small busi- 
nesses. Using visual aids and a two-year case 
study the book shows how to strengthen cus- 
tomer relationships and increase sales 816 
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QUALCOMM is a world leader in the design and manufacture of digital 
cellular and PCS phones based on their CDMA technology 831 

Ricoh. Our free video and brochure will show you the advantages of the 
Aficio Digital Copiers. The Aficio digital line includes an array of models: 
color, multifunction, and black and white copiers, 826 

General Nutrition Centers, one of America s most-recognized specialty 
retailers, could also be your best franchise opportunity. You can tap into the 
lion's share of the $6.5 billion nutritional supplement market while becom- 
ing part of an international retail chain more than 2.800 strong 824 

MarketFAX. Use this exciting interactive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business, Call today to find out more information about 
the benefits of this system, 865 

NEC. The Corporate Networks Group, a telecommunications industry 
leader, integrates diverse telephone, computer, and video technology for 
businesses of all types and sizes through its FUSION Integrated 
Communications Business Strategy, delivering information in voice, data 
text, video, and image Call for details. 804 

Reprints of Nation's Business cover stones on estate planning, how to 
use the Internet, finding capital, and more. These four-color reports are 
handy references or great for mailing to clients and prospects. Call for free 
listings and order information 829 

GTE. Now your business can rely on a single company - GTE - for help with 
all your business' telecommunications needs, including worldwide long dis- 
tance. Call today and count on GTE for help 815 

Emkay Fleet Services. One of the top 1 0 fleet management companies in 
the country Fifteen management programs to choose from, including open- 
ended operating lease, insurance, safety, maintenance control and full man- 
agement Call today for details and an office near you, 809 

Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. An award program that has honored 
more than 1.400 businesses since 1990 Find out how your business can 
qualify for this program. Call for information 811 

Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems. Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your mailroom more efficient and less 
costly 892 

American Life, Add a valuable life-insurance program to your employee's 
benefit package at no cost to your company! It can be handled with payroll 
deductions. And it s an ideal supplement to an existing Group Life coverage 
It's portable, too Call for details. 806 

Mancustfs Small Business Resource Guide contains names, address- 
es, and telephone numbers of key small business resources. Get answers 
about venture capital on-line services, home-based businesses, legal ser 
vices, and more! 808 

Mail Boxes, Etc. The world's largest franchisor 
of neighborhood postal, business and communica- 
tions service centers targeting small business 
owners and consumers. Call for more information 
on franchising opportunities. 848 
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A Helping Hand 
On Personnel 



N wtkm s Business An m is i U H 

For small and large com- 
panies alike, covtractivg 
with a human-resources 
consultant can be a good 
way to get expert guidance 
on employinent issues. 



Hij .lontto Lotus \htsick 



Tom Ahlers, a CPA and managing part- 
ner with Denman & Co., an account- 
ing and consulting firm in West Des 
Moines, Iowa, was spending a good 
part of each day dealing with personnel is- 
sues. Among the most time-consuming 
were employee evaluations. 

It's very difficult to try to be a rain- 
maker in the firm and still have to pay at- 
tention to personnel issues," 
he says, "It was not a cost -ef - 
fective way to do things." 

So Ahlers and his three 
partners decided to bring in a 
team of consultants from 
HMA, PLUS, a division of 
Holm*- Murphy & Assoc- 
iates, a Des Moines-based in- 
surance company, HMA, 
PLUS specializes in helping 
businesses set up and main- 
tain efficient human-re- 
sources functions. 

HMA helped the manage- 
ment team of the 4G~em- 
ployee Denman firm define 
exactly what it wanted from 
employees. Then it helped the 
managers write accurate job 
descriptions, created a hiring 
manual, and helped train the 
partners and the managers in 
effective communication and 
team-building skills. HMA 
also reviewed and updated 
Den mans personnel hand- 
book and policies. The whole 
process took about a year and w * m JIM "' 1 Vv 
a bait Accounting 
*We all went to school to be H 'it It nut //, 

bean counters," Ahlers says, 

"and being a bean counter 

doesn't necessarily make you qualified to 

run the people side of the business" 

A Consultant s Rote 

Human-resources consultants such as 
those at HMA are helping companies of all 
sizes with their most important investment; 
their employees. 

Some consultants work for the human- 
resources divisions of insurance compa- 
nies, but others are independent or are 
members of a small firm. Many were exec- 
utives at downsized corporations and 
hnng with them the training and experi- 



ence necessary to run a large company 

Hiring a benefits consultant can make 
good business sense for small firms that 
don't need or cant afford a full-time bene- 
fit specialist. The firm can contract with 
someone to help set up employee policies, 
then train managers to implement those 
policies. 

The employer usually has the option of 



required by law to keep their workplaces 
drug-free. 

A temporary benefits administrator 
could be the solution lor a compute thai 
needs someone to handle the paperwork in 
setting up life-insurance, retirement, dis- 
ability-insurance, and health plans. 

Another circumstance in which a com* 
pany might find that a human-resources 




-firm partner Tom Ahlerx fx't-xotinel-hst?* fl'fsintrttons nttf* <} >rj ft „ ctwsnltmris Mont 
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putting the consultant on retainer to an* 
swer any questions that arise. 

Another advantage of hiring a consul- 
tant is that the employer can contract with 
someone who has expertise in a specific 
area. For example, if a firm wants to es- 
tablish a policy for drug and alcohol test* 
ing, it needs someone familiar with the rel- 
evant state and federal ta\\> 

IS Depart men I of Transportation reg- 
ulations require many employers engaged 
in commercial transportation to have 
workplace drug-testing programs. And 
companies that have federal contracts are 



consultant is its best alternative is if the 
firm has to hire many employees in a short 
time. A company might have a big project 
come in on a tight deadline, for instance, or 
its peak season is just around the corner; 
in such cases, a temporary consultant can 
be contracted to screen prospective em- 
ployees and handle the paperwork. 



To Begin 

Dave Haring, a consultant with Pro- 
Sessional Performance Ine, of (.irand 
Rapids, Mich., says that for most firms, its 
never too soon to consider hiring someone 
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to provide guidance on 
personnel and benefits is- 
sues: "If business owners 
start out with someone 
who has human-resource 
experience, they can keep 
themselves from mis- 
takes that could lose 
them a loi of money in the 
long run.* 1 

By the time a company 
has more than 40 employ- 
ees, it typically requires 
a ful I -time human-re- 
sources specialist to meet 
em ploy ment - rel atetl cha 1 * 
lenges, says Barry M. 
Bograd, vice president 
of Strategic Outsourc- 
ing/Romac International 
in Boston. 

Companies of all sizes 
need expert advice on 
complying with state and 
federal employment laws. 
Even the smallest firms 
must comply with laws 
governing minimum wage, overtime, occu- 
pational safety and health standards, and 
discrimination. 

Once a company has 15 workers, it must 
comply with the Americans with 
Disabilities Ad, which prohibits discrimi- 
nation against the disabled, and with Title 
VII oflhr( 1 ivil Rights Act, which bans dis- 
crimination on the basis of age, sex, race, 
and religion. 

Companies with 20 or more workers 
must comply with thr Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act, which outlaws dis- 
f 9 'i mi nation against workers over 40. 

Km plovers with 50 or mure workers are 
subject to the Family and Medical Leave 
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By using km^maurces camuUmts, a company can tbaw upon dwem 
expert* says autmsrcing authority Barry M 



Act, which requires employers to grant up 
to 12 weeks of unpaid leave a year for the 
birth or adoption of a child or for a serious 
health condition of a worker or family 
member 

Moreover, state antidiscrimination laws 
often apply to firms with just one em- 
ployee. And the state laws may lx> broader 
in scope than federal laws, providing pn> 
n ci ion to additional groups. 

Staying In Bounds 

Compliance issues typically are covered in 
the company's handbook of employment 
policies. The handbook should include an 
"employment at will" statement that says 



you can hire or fire — or 
an employee can quit— 
at any time. 

Nonetheless, firing an 
employee can tinker a 
lawsuit if the dismissal 
violated federal, state, 
or local fair-employment 
laws, i See "J List Cause: 
The Seven Key Tfests," 
below.) Thus, compli- 
ance with employment 
laws is crucial for a com- 
pany — and it's a task 
that requires a working 
knowledge of complex 
regulations and comple- 
tion of reams of paper- 
work 

"Small firms may 
have one human-re- 
source person who's not 
an expert in every one of 
the functions r Bograd 
says. "Using (consul- 
— tants], you can bring in 
experts in each area" 
Mary Hultman, an employment -prac- 
tices consultant at HMA, says that "in 
some ways, I think the small empkgms 
are more at risk" of running afoul of em- 
ployment laws than are large firms. They 
mag have a closer-knit staff, they're not as 
diversified, and so things like discrimina- 
tion can be more of an issue. They also typ- 
ically have less training, and less formal- 
ized human -resource practices, so they are 
more vulnerable to a claim. And one claim 
can affect the very viability of a company." 

Concepts And Costs 

A common first step in working with a 
human-resources consultant is a work- 



Just Cause: The Seven Key Tests 



You're just about to fire an employe*?, but 
do you have just cause? 

One way to determine that is by asking 
yourself these seven basic questions, as 
presented inJas-t Cnnm\ Tin Sm n Test* 
'Bureau of National Affairs, $58 f by 
Adolph M. Koven and Susan L Smith 
The 1km >k explores the reasons for and 
methods of disciplining employees. 

L Notice: Did you give the employee 
forewarning of possible consequences of 
the employees conduct? 

2, Reasonable Rule Or Order: Was 

your managerial order or nde reason- 
ably related to the orderly efficient, and 



safe operation of your business? Was it 
one that could reasonably be expected of 
the employee? 

3, Investigation: Did you make an ef- 
fort to find out whether the employee did 
in fact violate or defy a rule or order? 

4, Fair Investigation: Was your inves- 
tigation conducted fairly and objectively? 

5, Proof: Did that investigation turn 
up substantial evidence that the em- 
ployee was guilty of the infraction? 

6, Equal Treatment: Have you applied 
your rules, orders, and penalties even* 



haudedU and without discrimination? 

7. Penalty: Was the degree of disci- 
pline administered reasonable, ^nven the 
seriousness of the proven offense and the 
employees record of service? 

If you can answer "yes" to all seven, you 
have just cause to discipline or fire the' 
employee. If you answered "no" to even 
one question, you should examine 
whether you have discriminated against 
the employee. 

Rqmtttrrf frith. fMnuksion Kjv* rjitt'd fhati 
Page* >J aadJi o/ Just Cause. The Seven 
Tbsts, stroad edition* by Adolph M. Komi 
and Sawn L, Smith. Cojajnght IWJhiftht' 
Hawaii of Xatiwud Affairs, lac, 
Washington, i)A \ Jooi;. 
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By using human- 
resources consultants, 
an employer can draw 
upon a lot of expertise 
for the money, and the 
expense ends when the 
project is over. 
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place audit, in which your current em- 
ployee policies— written or nonwritten— 
are examined for discrimination concerns 
and efficiency. 

The consultant will determine if the 
company's handbook— if 
one exists — clarifies ex- m 
pectations and benefits, 
or whether the employer 
even knows exactly 
what is expected of em- 
ployees. Hie firms per- 
sonnel files will be in- 
spected to make sure 
they are in compliance 
with state and federal 
employment laws. 

If there is no employee 
handbook or if it is 
judged to be deficient, 
the consultant will help 
to define the company's 
expectations and to cre- 
ate a handbook that spells them out for i 
workers. 

The cost of a human-resources consul- 
tant depends on the job. If a company 
wants to set up a compensation plan, for 
instance, it may have to pay about $125 an 
hour, says Bograd. A recruitment project 
will cast about $50 an hour, and cus- 
tomized training projects run about $1,500 
to $2,00() a day 

"The more esoteric the function, the more 
it's going to cost" says Bograd, who adds 
that prices also vary according to region. 

Generally, there is a set price for an in- 
dividual project such as an employee 
handbook, job descriptions, or perfor- 
mance-appraisal forms, plus a per-hour 
cost for any additional consulting required 
or for projects that prove to be 
exceptionally time-consuming. 

An employer can get a lot of knowledge 
for the money, though, and the expense 
ends when the project is completed. 
Compared with what an employer might 
spend in dealing with a discrimination 
claim, consulting services can be worth the 

CNSt. 

Getting Started 

Finding a consultant is generally easy. 
Keith < iivene, direct or of chapter relations 
for the Society for Human Resource 
Management <SHRM> in Alexandria, Va.. 
says 90 percent of consultants' business 
comes through referrals. So a good place to 
start is by asking business associates for 
references. 

In addition, many insurance companies 
haw human-resources outsourcing divi- 
sions; their thinking is that by educating 
the employers they insure, they can help 
cut down on employment-related claims. 
Another place to find help is in the Yellow 
Pages under 11 Personnel Consultants." 
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If you can't find a referral locally, you 
can request one from the SHRM at 1-800- 
283-7476. Ext. 4710. or through the orga- 
nization's World Wide Web site, 
wwnxnkrwfLorg. The SHRM has 86,000 
members nationwide; 
more than 3,000 of them 
are independent consul- 
tants About 40 percent 
of those consultants spe- 
cialize in working with 
small businesses. 

''Employers can call in 
and request based on ge- 
ography and/or areas of 
expertise," Greene says. 
They can say, Td like 
someone to handle my 
entile HR function,' or 
they can say, Tm a small 
business. Fd like some- 
one to come in and de- 
sign a compensation 



schedule for my 20 employees." 

Either way. an employer might find it 
cost-effective to bring in someone to handle 
the people problems— even if the employer 
isn't a bean counter fB 

Jtxnine Latm Mtutick is a free-lance writer 




Versatile Helpers 



Here are the types of assistance 
that human-resources consultants typi- 
cally can provide: 

■ Review personnel files, application 
forms, job descriptions, and benefits 
statements to make sure you re not 
running afoul of state or federal laws. 

■ Help you develop employee hand- 
books t hat define job expectations and 
benefits, 

■ Help you set up a pay scale that is 
reasonable for your industry and market . 

■ Help you recruit and select 
employees 

■ Interview candidates or teach you 
how to interview them effectively. 

I Some consultants will provide a list of 
questions. > 

■ Walk new employees through 
benefits paperwork 

■ Help train new employees and/or 
work tin continuing I raining for 
employees. 

■ Design performance-review forms 
and outlines for evaluation interviews. 

■ Answer questions about proper 
U*rm i n ati on prt *d i i n 's . 

■ Design customized (raining for 
management and staff. 
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FREE CONCERT • SATURDAY, AUG. 2, 1997, 8PM 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 

KURT MASUR, MUSIC DIRECTOR 

Heckscher State Park, East Islip, Long Island 

presented by 

The New York Philharmonic Free Concert Committee of Long Island 

One night each summer, Heckscher State Park turns into Long Island's "concert hall" - 
with a free concert by one of the world's great orchestras, capped with a spectacular 
fireworks display! music, fun, and fireworks - free for everyone through the 
generosity of many civic-minded companies and individuals. all you need to bring 
is some good old-fashioned community spirit and a love of fine music. 

Won't you join us this year? 

Opportunities for corporate sponsorship are still available 
Call (5U) 224-5420 or I5J6) 581-2100 for information and directions 

•tW7 New York Philharmonic Fuee Concert Committee of Long Islano 



in this rf^ advertisement. 



Because my ftfc/j) twitches and tics might 
get;tu^in the way. 

If you were with me (tic!) you might get 
exasperated and ask far/; me: "Can't you sit 
still ^ A for just one second?"" 

Well, the factfac/;is that I can't. 

See, I have a condition called 

Tourette Syndrome that fay; 

affects as many as 200,000 
children and adults. 

The media may have led (ti^ you 
to believe Tourette Syndrome causes people to 
blurt out obscenities. But that's quite (ffe!) rare. 
In most instances (fir!) people (tic!) with Tourette have 
physical tics and movements that we can't control. 

People with TS need \\a \) your understanding, 

compassion and support until the day we can 

overcome its (jfefl effects, find better treatments, 

and ultimately (iic!) a cure- 
To help people with TS or itic!) for more 

information, call us at (718) 224-2999- 



And, far/; thanks for understanding.* 



Tourette Syndrome Association, Inc 



42- W Belt Boulevard Bayslde, NT 11361 {718)224-2999 
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Dialing Up Savings 
On The Internet 



The riswig costs of requests 
for long-aistance informa- 
tion are making on-line 
directory-assistance 
sei-vices an appealing 
alternative. 



By France* Cernt WhitteUey 



■ ■ ■hile the cast of falling long dis- 
MhI Ulilce ^ as ^ een Snipping steadily 
^V^V as tne com l )e ^^ on among carri- 
H B ers for customers has intensified, 
the cosi of obtaining the phone number of 
a distant person or business has been 
rising. 

Each long-distance request for a 
phone number costs 85 cents to $1.10, 
depending on the carrier At those 
prices, just one request per business 
day can add up to aU>ul $2(J a month. 

But cost isn't the only problem. "It 
can be very hard to find anybody with 
phone directory assistance if you don't 
know where they are located," says 
Naveen Jain, founder and CEO of 
InfoSpace, an Internet directory-assis- 
tance service, "Even if you know a per* 
suns an a rode, you may nol know the 
city Or you may want to contact a busi- 
ness you've read about, but you have no 
idea where it is located, so you can't 
find it." 

Enter the Internet directoiy-assis- 
tance services. Big Book fwnmbig 
hookcant). Big Yellow (nwuibigffetlme 
mttf.K InfoSpace uvmr. infositwr.cinn K 
and Switchboard (mvn\stvitchtmtrd 
>com) f among others, have become 
some of the hottest sites on the 
Internet. Switchboard, for example, 
ranked 23rd among the World Wide 
Webs most popular sites early this 
year, according to PCMeter, a service 
that measures usage on the 
InlemeL The site was launched in 
February 1996. 

These self-service on-line directo- 
ries, which are offered free (the 
services draw revenues from ad* 
vertisingi, enable users to find 
phone listings for a person or a 
business by entering only I In- name, 
d that's all that is known. All matches 
for the name, with addresses and 
phone numbers, are displayed. Even a 
partial address, such as a state, can be 
enough to narrow the search and ulti- 
mately produce n listing. 

In addition, some Internet directories 
offer fax numbers, electronic-mail ad- 
dresses, Web-site addresses, and other help- 
ful information AH four of the services men- 
tioned above offer maps, and three offer 
directions lo destinations. With InlbSpace, 



you can also enter an address, choose a ra- 
dius from the address, and find, within that 
distance, the names of businesses by type — 
all the hardware stores, for example, or 
florists, or Italian restaurants. 




Questions 01 Speed And Accuracy 

Not all is perfect with the on-line directo- 
ries, of course. Essential to using them is 
access to a computer, although some direc- 
tories are accessible via mobile phones or 
digital pagers. (The new Internet tele* 



phones developed so far can pick up elec- 
tronic-mail messages but cannot reach 
Web sites.) 

The sometimes-slow response speed of 
the Internet can also be a problem. So 
some people might prefer one of the 
directory listings available on CD- 
ROM, such as PhoneDisc from 
PhoneDisc Inc. in Omaha, Neb,, or 
Select Phone from ProCD in Danvers, 
Mass. They tan he l*»ughl at retail 
outlets. Both are listed at $99 for a 
single CD or about $200 for the first 
CD plus quarterly updates for a 
year. 

Furthermore, the listings in 
on-line directories are not always 
accurate. A company's or individ- 
ual's listing may not he updated 
for months after a change, and 
the directories sometimes give 
nonworking numbers or numbers 
that were assigned to others. 
Also, trying to find a business that 
does not advertise in the Yellow 
Pages, or the corporate headquarters 
of a large company with many local 
offices, can be frustrating. 

Bells On Board 

Even the regional Bell operating com- 
panies have come to recognize that at 
st a part of their future in directory 
assistance lies on-line, Big Yellow; for 
example, is the on-line directory ser- 
vice of NYNEX, which is expected to 
merge with Bell Atlantic. 

"Big Yellow is primarily a shopping 
senice where people are looking for 
information aoout businesses, like 
hours of operation or what credit 
L cards they take," says Phil Santoro, 
director of public relations for Big 
Yellow. "We learned through a recent 
poll that no more than 10 percent of 
people use it as a substitute for direc- 
tory assistance." 

However, interest in using on-line 
directories as a substitute is sure to 
grow as long-distance directory-as- 
sistance rates continue to rise. According 
to R.L. Smith, a Federal Communica- 
tions Commission specialist on public 
utilities, AT&T's rates stayed at GO cents 
I per request from October 1985 until 
September 1991. They jumped to 75 
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cents in December 1993, and by 
June 1996 they had risen to 95 
cents. 

The rates of other long-dis- 
tance carriers have tracked those 
of AT&T. MCI now charges Si. 10 
per request; Sprint charges 95 
cents; LCI, 85 cents; and 
Frontier. 95 cents, according to 
customer-service representatives 
at those companies. 



Going To The Sources 

The strengths of long-distance 
information have been conve- 
nience — being able to pick up the 
phone and have someone else 
look up a number — and accuracy, 
particularly for new or recently changed 
listings. 

Users calling for a number outside their 
area code used to be connected to the re- 
gional Bell operating company in that 
area, which provided the service under 
contract to the long-distance currier. 

But AT&T is no longer getting informa- 
tion from the regional Bells, according to 
Ruthlyn Newell, an AT&T spokeswoman. 
The company is "negotiating with [the 
Bells] for competitive and fair prices for the 
data," she says, noting that in the mean- 



With sophisticated search ca- 
pabilities and low cost, the on-line 
directory-assistance services 
have become serious competitors 
to traditional directory-assistance 



services. 



time the company has con- 
tracted with other data ser- 
vices, which she declined to iden- 
tify. Both MCI and Sprint, however, 
still use directory information 
provided by the Bell operating 
companies. 

The change in the information source 
has caught the attention of the Maine 
Public Utilities Commission. "One of the 
problems we have seen and are starting to 
investigate is that some of the long-dis- 
tance providers don't have the correct in- 
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formation or don t have it at all," 
says Derek Davidson, assistant 
director of the commission's 
Consumer Assistance Di- 
vision. 

Newell acknowledges that 
AT&T would like to im- 
prove our data" and that the 
company does "occasionally 
receive complaints," but she 
adds that the error rate is 
"well within industry norms." 
Many of the on-line directo- 
ries get their data from a sin- 
gle source, American Business 
Information, based in Omaha, 
Neb. Early this year ABI bought 
a major competitor. Database 
America. Listings come from pub- 
lished phone books, according to Neil 
Edwards, vice president of ABFs 
Internet Division. 

To try to keep listings current, ABI gets 
change-of-address data from the U.S. 
Postal Service and verifies listings and 
other information by phone, Edwards 
says. 

InfoSpace gets its listings from ProCD. 
JnfoSpace's Jain says ProCD's information 
is just as accurate as ABFs, but he adds 
that all on-line directories are only about 
70 to 80 percent accurate. 

InfoSpace offers a director)" of company 
Web sites, fax numbers, and toll-free tele- 
phone numbers, and it provides the name.- 
of government officials at all levels. You 
can find out the weather and even locate 
an apartment for rent. 

Jain is "making a deal almost every day" 
with information providers, software and 
hardware companies, and telecommunica- 
tions companies, "branching out like a 
huge octopus says Victor RuML editor of 
the i'fxvhx Siiftha Rejunl ntt I)itrvt<trtf 
Pnhlisfuifff. RubeHs publication gave 
InfoSpace an award last year for "most in- 
novative directory of any kind — on-line, on 
disc, or in print/* he says. 

A Faster Future 

With their sophisticated search capabili- 
ties and low cost, the on-line directory- as- 
sistance services have already established 
themselves as serious competitors to tradi- 
tional directory-assistance services offered 
1 >> long-distance carriers. 

When specialized Internet telephones 
are made capable of reaching Web sites, it 
will help the on-line directory-assistance 
services overcome their major drawback— 
slow and cumbersome access by computer. 
Such services may then largely replace 
traditional directory assistance for many 
business purposes IB 

/\ vttn'x (\rm WhitHwtf in a free-lance 
ivriterht Httntiwfton Hay. S.Y 
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Family Business 



MARK YOUR / 
CALENDAR V 



Facts that counter a mistaken notion about 
the quality of management 



OBSERVATIONS 



Family-Owned, Professionally Managed 



PHOTO T MOt*E 



By Sharon Netton 

Earlier this year. Hlaek En- 
terprise magazine named 
BET Holdings Inc., a $133 
fin llicjiva-year cable televi- 
sion network and publishing 
business in Washington, D.C., 
its Company of the Year. In a 
subsequent article in The Wash- 
it a/t on Prist. BETs founder and chief exec- 
utive, Robert L. Johnson* was quoted as 
saying; "The times are changing and the 
markets are changing so fast But the 
[black-owned I businesses, by and large, 
are the same as they were 50 years ago: 
family-owned and not run by professional 
managers" 

He said black-owned companies will 
have to change in order to grow, and he 
emphasized that in oixler to compete, they 
will have to form strategic alliances with 
one another and with white-owned compa- 
nies. 

1 agree with the latter notion. But I have 
to challenge the former — the suggestion 
that being family -owned means that a 
company is not nin professionally. That's 
not necessarily so. 

A company can be family-owned and 
professionally managed. Many of the best 
companies in the country— whether mi- 
nority- or white-owned — are owned or 0 1 1 
trolled by families, included on Block En 
terprwx 1997 list of the top 100 industrial 
and service companies, for example, are 
Johnson Publishing t o. Inc. in Chicago. ;i 
$326 million-a-year company that pub- 
lishes SSoflty and is in broadcasting and 
cosmetics as well; H J, Russell & Co., a 
* I HI million instruction firm in Atlanta; 
and Earl G. Graves 1 companies, Pepsi Cola 
<rf Washington, D.C., and Earl G. Graves 
Ltd.. the publisher of Bhtrk EnUrpnsi-. 
which had combined revenues of more 
than $86 million last year. These compa- 
nies all have intense femily involvement. 

Another on the list is Innovative Logjft* 
ties Trrhniques, Inc. I Innolog], a logistics 
engineering services company based in 
Mel *an, Va., that was founded by Verle B. 
Hammond, a retired Army colonel. When I 




interviewed Hammond earlier 
this year for the cover story on 
leadership in the May issue of 
Nation's SvsineSBt I learned 
that his wife and two daughters 
are senior executives in the 
company and that a son works 
there, too. It's definitely a fam- 
ily business, and the Hammonds want it to 
stay that way. 

But its growth is a close match with Bob 
Johnson's company. BET Holdings. BET 
first appeared on the Block Enterprise list 
in 1992. when it was 12 years old and had 
just gone public. Its revenues the year be- 
fore had been $51 million, and the com- 
pany had 249 employees. Founded eight 
years ago, Innolog already has 400 em- 
ployees. Hammond expects revenues of 
$43 million this year and twice that much 
by 2000. 

Clearly, a family business— whether 
white-owned or black-owned— -can be 
professional and can grow. Verle Ham- 
mond's daughters have college degrees 
and bring years of experience to the com- 
pany, Innolog also relies on many excel- 
lent nonfamily managers, does regular 
st rategic planning, and draws on consul- 
tants to help it move forward. 

Other black-owned family businesses 
can follow the same path to growth, re- 
maining family businesses but making 
sure that management, whether it's family 
or not, is top-notch. They can adopt sound 
business practices and policies. And they 
can create a stellar board of directors to 
help them think strategically. 

lb learn to grapple with the issues in- 
herent in a family firm, members can par- 
ticipate in family-business programs at 
any of dozens of colleges and universities 
across the country or attend other educa- 
tional programs. 'Several are listed ir, the 
calendar at right.) 

Being family -owned and professional is 
just a matter of being committed to both 
the family and the business and taking 
the steps necessary to enhance the success 
ofboth. ■ 



Aug. 12, St. Louis 



"Compensation in the Family Business. 
How Tb Make It Work for All Employees" is 
a daylong seminar featuring family-busi- 
ness consultant Sam Lane. Tb be repeated 
Aug, 13 in Decatur, DL Call Rich Lumma at 
the Family Business Forum at Southern 
Illinois University at Edwardsville; 1-800- 
692-4333, 



Sept, 9 t Springfield. Mass. 



Treating Change in a Family Business 
Umd Other Myths" is the topic of a pro- 
gram of the University of Massachusetts 
Family Business Center. Also to be ad- 
dressed is the topic "Conscious Aging and 
the Mid-Life Crisis: Life Cycles of Familv 
Business." Call Ira Bryck; (413 \ 545-1537. 



SepL 18, Farmington T Conn. 



A family Business Team Building and 
Negotiation Skills Workshop" is a day long 
offering of the University of Connecticut 
Family Business Program. Call Diane 
Mitchell; (860)486-4483. 



Sept. 26-28. Pocantico Hills. N.Y. 



A "Next Generation Retreat" is aimed at 
helping new trustees to understand their 
role in a family foundation and to build 
skills as board members. Call Aisha 
White of the Council on Foundations; 
(202) 467-0433. 



Sept. 30 t Philadelphia 



'"Strategy, Values and High Performance: 
What We're Learning at MOPAC features 
Lee Delp, president of Mover Packing in 
Souderton. Pa. Call Henry Landes at the 
Delaware Valley Familv Business Center, 
1-800-296-3832. 



Oct. 2-4. The Hague, Netherlands 



"Shaping the Future of Your Family Busi- 
ness" is the theme of the annual confer- 
ence of the Family Business Network, an 
international organization of families in 
1 business. Request information by calling 
the Dutch Foundation for Familv Business 
at (31) (343) 420 084, or write to the foun- 
dation at Uskelderlaan 1, 3941 HS Doom, 
The Netherlands. 



How To Get Listed 



This hst of fa tn il if -business erents feat tars 
ant tonal and regional programs that m 
0}>en to the pahfie St at! tfonr item tltm 
months in advance to Fnutdtj Httxmess, 
Nations Business, Hii:> H Start. S.W.. 
Washington, AC 20082-2000. 
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FAMILY BUSINESS 



Case Study: A Couple In Jeopardy 



As their banker puts on the "squeeze," 
Randi and Tom Pines, both in their mid- 
50s, are finding themselves in conflict with 
each other over business decisions. 

Five years ago, just as Ibm started Pines 
Asbestos Removal Services as a companion 
to an older business. Pines Insulation Co., 
Randi was looking to return to the work 
force, since their children were grown. 

With Ibm s encouragement, she assumed 
ownership and management of the new 
business, and the enterprise enjoyed sev- 
eral years of growth and financial success. 

Response f 

Clarify The Roles 

Randi and Tom face the classic dilemma of 
tt co-preneuriaT couples: When business is 
good, the family usually thrives, but when 
business wanes, family life suffers. 

Power struggles are normal in a 
healthy marriage. Achieving business 
prominence and financial success often 
increases a woman's sense of personal 
power, especially in relation to her hus- 
band. Business couples get in particular 
trouble when they don't have a special 
time and place — other than at work — to 
air these personal struggles regularly. 



But local economic conditions have 
turned soft, labor is increasingly hard to 
find and manage, the industry s reputation 
is suffering, earnings are dropping dra- 
matically, and Randi no longer experiences 
the joy in her work she once did. The cou- 
ple's bank, which had granted Rand is firm 
its own line of credit, now wants to com- 
bine the line with that of the insulation 
business, which has its own cash needs. 




iiuijfh XL Dan it L 
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Randi thought she 
was building her own 
business, only to dis- 
cover that Tom views it us a subsidiary of his 
insulation business. The couple needs to 
clarify who owns the asbestos firm and 
whether its future should be determined by 
an individual or a mutual decision. 

The twosome also must accept a key fact of 
management: A reluctant manager makes a 
poor leader. Randi no longer wishes to run the 
asbestos business. Tn continue, the most 
qualified successor must be selected — be it 
Tom or an outsider 

How could Randi and Tom have avoided 
some of their difficulties? A written agree- 
ment—based on open discussions before 
forming the asbestos company — would have 




set forth clearly who 
owns what, which de- 
cisions require mutual 
consent, how to break 
stalemates, and when and where to con- 
duct regular business meetings. 

When Randi and Tom are ready to dar- 
ifv and distinguish among their multiple 
roles as family members, managers, and 
owners of a family enterprise, they will be 
prepared to evaluate and act on thru 
strategic options: continuing, merging, or 
selling the asbestos operation. 



This series prewnu nrtual family *huj«inc»tw 
dilemmas commented on by members of the 
Family Firm Institute and edited by Paul I 
Kiirofsky, executive director of the North- 
eastern University Center for Family Busi- 
ness in Declham, Mass. Identities are 
changed to proleet family privacy. The au- 
thors opinions do not necessarily reflect the 
view of the institute. Copyright C by the 
Family Firm Institute, BmokJine, Mass. 



Tom and Randi have different manage- 
ment styles and distinct ideas about how 
to handle Randi s troubled company. Tbm 
gets angry when Randi rejects his sugges- 
tions by contending they don't apply to her 
business. Randi wants to sell the asbestos 
ilngl, Says Ibm: "I still see it as a conduit 
for sales for the insulation business, but 
Tin also frustrated by the cash crunch 
caused by the banks change in policy." 

The two are approaching the decision- 
making process with some concern. They 
wonder, "Just whose decision is this?" 

Response 2 

Sort Out Issues 



Randi and Ibm need to clarify governance 
and decision-making processes. First, they 
should ask themselves what they want as a 
family. Within this is Randi s loss of joy in 
her work. Is it related to changing business 
realities, the changing economics of the 
business, or the impact of business diffi- 
culty on the marriage? 

When the two know what they want, 
they can sort out the governance i&sues, 
among them the informal rather than for- 
mal relationship between the two com pa- 
nies. Randi should retain final say on the 
direction and disposi- 
tion of the asbestos 
company. She can 
more easily accept TbnVs advice from that po- 
sition, and Tom should respect her authority. 

If Ibm believes that RantiVs business is es- 
sential to gaining customers for the insulation 
firm, he should propose some form of market- 
ing agreement, such as paying finder s fees for 
new business referrals. Or maybe there is a 
logic for merging the businesses. 

Either way, real business agreements be- 
tween principals can actually reduce pressure 
on the marriage, which may be carrying too 
much of the burden. Tom and Randi both 
wear a business hat and a spousal hat in their 
dealings with each other. Knowing when to 
wear each will clear the way for intelligent de- 
cision making. 

Finally, iheir bank- 
ers strategy of playing husband against 
wile could hackfire by slowing down deci- 
sion making or even fanning the flames of 
separation and divoive an outcome hardly 
in the best interest of any note holder. By 
lumping the businesses together, the 
banker puts the squeeze on the marriage 
rather than facilitating intelligent discus- 
sion between business owners about what 
needs to happen with each business and the 
synergies bet ween the two. 
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Reprints! Get Ready For Rusiness 



Cover story reprints give you the "must have" articles on managing 
and growing your business more effectively. 

Ihese hot cover stories provide you with a 
thorough analysis, including practical, "how-to* 
advice about important business concerns. 





T: 



Save time, money, and energy searching for key 
information with inexpensive Nation's Business 
reprints, You get articles that help you: 



Ties That Bind 

Wise small-business people 
aim Uiv lontf-terni relationships that 
benefit both buyer and seller. #9147 



I stay ahead of the 
competition 

I save on insurance costs 
I hire the right people 
I raise capital for 
expansion 



Making The Internet 
Work For You 

The global computer network has 
sparked a gold rush for the 1990s— 
don't be left in the dust. #9141 



■ train your employees 

■ develop successful 
business relationships 

NationsBusiness 

Tlie Small Business Adviser 





Pension Power 

Small firm* that decide they 
need retirement plans now haw BKWB 
ways of creating the kind that might 
work lx*t for them. I0M6 




Challenges We Face 

Here's why Congress, the 
president, and the rest of America 
must work together to ensure that 
our nation will remain strong. #9140 



Clear Sailing? 

'The long period of slow 
expansion shows little sign of end- 
ing in 1997, signaling both opportu- 
nity and reasons for caution. #9Kt9 



The Future Is Now 

The marriage of computing and 
telecommunications technology is 
reshaping the way small 
businesses operate. #9i:j8 




v f Labor's Hew Assault 

Big Labor is back— with aggres- 
sive efforts to increase union memla-r 
ship and political power— and the 
stakes for business are high. #9144 



r 




Leadership For The New Age 

Tbmeet the challenge of 
rapid change, bright new leaders 
must be flexible yet still draw on 
deeply held values. #9143 




Where There's A Will.,. 

It may he true that the only 
certainties are death and taxes, but 
there are steps you can take to soft- 
en the hlo* from the latter #9142 
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Direct Line 



Expats answer ou r readers' questions about 
starting and running their businesses. 

By Stephen Blakely 



MANAGING 



Seeking Help 
On Human Resources 

I manage a small but 
rapidly growing company 
that will be employing about 
75 people in the next six 
months. Where can I get in- 
formation on setting up a 
human-resources and bene* 
fits department? 
NJL, Welleshij, Max* 

The Society for Human 
Resource Management in 
Alexandria, Va. 1 703-548- 
3440 t or wwiaHhrm.org on 
the Internet ) has more than 
80,000 members nation- 
wide. Individual members 
receive the organizations 
magazine, newsletter, and ULI5Iwru " s 
other professional publications as well as 
access to its information center. Mem- 
bership costs $160 a year. 

The associations Portfolio Program is 
designed to help busi- 
nesses just starting 




human-resources and employee-benefit 
functions, In addition, it runs training 
courses and the Human Resources 
Certification Institute for professionals in 
the specialty. 
The American Management Association 



GETTING STARTED 



Chocolate Tips 



ON 



I am interested in open- 
ing a gourmet chocolate 
shop. Is there an indus- 
try group I can contact 
for advice on this kind of business? 
X.S., Pamdetia, Calif 

The National Association for the Specialty 
Food Trade in New York City represents 
about 1,850 companies that manufacture, 
import, distribute, or retail gourmet and 
fancy-food items. Many members are 
chocolate stores. For information, call 
(212) 482-6440. Membership is $200 to 
w year, depending on sales volume. 
Retail Confectioners International, 
based in Glen view. III., represents compa- 
nies that manufacture and self their own 
high-quality chocolate products. The group 
can be reached at 1-800-545-5381 or 
irfrtrjrtamiutrjrg on the Internet- 
Big producers are represented by the 
Chocolate Manufacturers Association in 
McLean. Va.; <703> 790-5011. 




Ideas In Infancy 

I tm interested in manufacturing products 
for children and need industry safety stan- 
dards for crib bumpers, crib sheets, and 
crib quilts or blankets. Where can I go for 
information? 
.17. f.. EmwafoM, ///. 

One source is the Juvenile Products 
Manufacturers Association iJPMAi, which 
operates a voluntary certification program 
for baby furniture, carriages, and related 
baby products manufactured by its 250 
member companies. 

Another source is the Childrenswear 
Manufacturers Association, whose 180 
member companies make clothing prod- 
ucts. These associations are managed 
jointly in Morristown, N.J,, and can be 
reached at (609) 231-8500, Membership 
dues vary by company size. 

Sales of juvenile products in the United 
States totaled more than $4 billion In 
1995, the latest year for which figures are 
available, according to the JPMA. ■ 



in New York City (1-800- 
262-9699 or ictnattiiiitttf 
jtiyi offers many publica- 
tions, seminars, self-study 
programs, and videos on 
management topics, includ- 
ing human-resources issues. 

Membership costs $165 a 
year for individuals and 
$535 a year for companies 
with fewer than 300 em- 
ployees. The association 
can provide consultants to 
help companies set up 
human-resources depart- 
ments, but this service can 
be expensive. 

Andrew Ludlow, a 
spokesman for the Society 
far Human Resource Man- 
agement, says that even 
small companies need pro- 
fessional human-resources skills to avoid 
pitfalls from government regulations and 
employe* and benefit problems. Specialized 
knowledge, he adds, is needed to deal with 
federal laws such as the Americans with 
Disabilities Act the Family and Medical 
Leave Act, discrimination rules, and work- 
place-safety regulations. 

The processes tor hiring— and especially 
firing— also require care because of legal 
rights to which workers may be entitled. 
"You need someone who's aware 1 * of such 
rules, says Ludlow. "Otherwise you might 
not even be aware you're breaking the 
law." He adds that when a company cre- 
ates a human>resQurces office, it's better to 
hire a "generalist who has experience in 
the field/" 

Ludlow says companies with 50 to 100 
employees are likely to need a full-time 
, human-resources specialist . Hiring an out- 
[ side firm to provide human-resources and 
insurance or retirement-benefit functions 
is usually too expensive for small compa- 
nies, he adds. 

As companies grow, they need help in 
managing workplace-diversity issues and 
the office-policy and personnel conflicts 
that inevitably crop up. A human-re- 
sources professional, Ludlow says, "is 
there to help the employees as well as to 

police I he policies." 

Vov more on this topic, see "A Helping 
Hand On Personnel." Page 38. H 
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MARKETING 



The Music 
Is In The Mall 

My wife and I operate a mail- 
order record and tape business 
from our home. We market 
traditional country music. 
Western swing, yodeling T steel 
guitar, fiddle music, etc. We 
advertise in publications cov- 
ering about 15 states and 
would like to market nation- 
wide. Where can we find na- 
tional mail-order lists of people 
who purchase this kind of 
music' 

BJ. t JenH Okld 



Try the National Mail Order 
Association in Minneapolis (612*7884673, 
or iWQmnmoa.org on the Internet?, which 
specializes in helping small and medium- 
sized firms with mail-order and direct- 
marketing needs. Membership is $99 a 
year. 

The group can help you find specialized 
mailing-list brokers from whom you can 
"rent"— typically for one-time us< — lists of 
potential customers, although you can 
also find list brokers in the Yellow Pages 
under Mailing Lists or Advertising- 
Direct Mail. 
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.John Schulte. a sj)okesman for the rnml- 
order association, notes that "mailing lists 
are a big business" and that the volume of 
mail-order sales is growing nationwide. He 
says there are two major kinds of lists. ( )nt- 
is the "compiled list," which consists of t he 
names and addresses of people by occupa- 
tion or category. The more valuable "re- 
sponse list" contains the names of con- 
sumers who have responded to ads with a 
mail- or phone-order purchase of a partic- 
ular kind of product or service. The lists 
are priced accordingly. 



Schulte notes that some national 
mail -order music clubs segment their 
customer lists by music preference- 
While these clubs occasionally rent their 
mailing lists, he adds, they generally 
refuse to share that kind of information 
with competitors; these are known as 
"closed lists/ 1 

Another possible mail-order source is 
the Direct Marketing Association in New 
York City (212-768-7277 1, which is geared 
more to big direct-mail companies. 

Numerous trade groups focus on the 
business of a particular style of music. One 
is the Country Music Association in 
Nashville, 1enn. t at (615J 244-2840. re 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a business-related question? Mail 
or fax your typewritten query to Direct 
Line. Stations Bumms^ 1615 H Street, 
N,W„ Washington, DC. 20062-2000; 
'202,463-3102. Or transmit your 
question to our CompuServe address; 
76436,1735. Be sure to include your 
address and telephone number. 

Because of the high volume of letters, 
we can answer only those that are chosen 
for publication. Questions may he 
condensed, and writers will be identified 
only by initials and city. 
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Mail Order Form To: 

Nation's Business 

M ar kit i n g t >ef ni rt men t 
1615 H Street, MV 
Washington. DC 20002-2000 

□ Yes! Send me Project KickStart 
for Windows for $99.95 + $7 sTh. 
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Plan big and small projects 
in 30 minutes! 

Project 
KickStart 



ffere s the fastest, easiest way to plan almost 
any project. Whether you're launching a new 
product, starting a business, organizing an 
«*Ment, designing a Web site, or pnxlucing a 
company newsletter, Project KickStart will 
help you devise a strategy to get the results 
you want. This easy-to-use program helps 
even the novice user develop a clear overview 
of the project and the steps needed to 
complete it successfully. 

< Jptnputer disk (Windows for PC or higher) 
and 7(1 |;au'»- ivference ^iiiilr. 



( 'it\ : 

State: 



7a\k 



$99.95 



Order toll-free I -888-333-0358 
or fax 1-202-463 5641 




June Poll Results 

Readers' Views 
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Cut Taxes Now! 



M majority of Notitm'i Business poll 
Ml respondents want major tax reforms 
^^fiom Washington, with changes in 
capital-gains and estate taxes at the top 
of their list, according to the results of a 
recent reader survey. 

Respondents to the Where I Stand poll in 
the June issue were divided over various 
types of tax changes, but they voiced over- 



whelming support for one proposal: Nearly 
two-thirds called for a reduction in the tax 
rates for capital gains. 

Strong support was also evident for 
exempting family-owned businesses from 
estate taxes and increasing the health- 
insurance deduction for the self-employed 
to 100 percent. 

Here are the complete results of the poll: 




Questions And Answers 



Which one of these tax changes is most important to you? 

Estate-tax reform . — 34% 

Capital-gains-tax reform 36 

Alternative-minimum-tax (AMT) reform . . r 3 

Expanded eligibility for tax-deductible individual retirement accounts (IRAs) 5 

Tax reforms for the self-employed and small businesses 18 

Cl* tax credit for middle-income famflfes 4 

Aside from repeal which type of estate-tax reform is most important to you? 

Cutting the rates 32% 

Increasing the unffied credit and indexing it for inflation . . . , 26 

Exempting famiiy-owned businesses from the tax 42 

Aside from repeal, which aspect of capital-gains-tax reform is most important 
to you? 

Cutting the rates , 64% 

Indexing capital assets for inflation 16 

Providing exemption for specific assets, such as a principal residence 17 

Allowing for caprtal-loss treatment on sate ot a principal residence 3 

Aside from repeal, which aspect of AMT reform is mosl important to you? 

Lowering the rates 19% 

Allowing taxpayers who are subject to the AMT to use the full range of depreciation 

methods available to other taxpayers 51 

Allowing unused minimum-tax credits to offset current-year AMT liabilities 30 



Which aspect of expanded IRAs is most important to you? 

Increasing Ihe income limits for deductible fRA contributions 43% 

Creating new nondeductible IRAs in which contributions and earnings would not 

be taxed upon withdrawal 37 

Allowing for penalty-free withdrawals for qualified purposes, such as first-home 

purchase and medical expenses 20 



Which of these tax changes for the self-employed and small businesses is 
most important to you? 

Expanding the home-office deduction 8% 

Increasing the health-insurance deduction to 100 percent 44 

Clarifying mdependent-contractor rules ( 11 

Reducing the maximum tax rate on reinvested business earnings 21 

Increasing the equtpment-expensing allowance 16 



Where I Stand 
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On Clinton And Congress 

Voters last November decided to stick with a Democratic 
president and a Republican-controlled Congress. This year, 
President Clinton and the GOP congressional leaders 
struck a multiple-year agreement to balance the federal 
r budget These questions seek your views on the roles of the 
president and Congress in moving the nation toward a 
balanced budget. 

Results of this poll will appear in the October issue of 
Nation'* Business and will be forwarded to administration 
officials and congressional leaders. Send the attached, postage- 
paid Reader Response Card. Or circle your answers and fax this page 
to (202) 463-5636. 




- 


Who do you believe is more 




responsible for the balanced- 


I 


budget agreement? 




1, Clinton 


Mi ~ : 


2, Congressional leaders 



A 


Whose spending priorities more 


z 


closely reflect your own? 


mm 


1. Clinton's 




2. Congressional leaders' 





Who has done more on the issues 


3 


important to you and your 


w 


business? 




1 . Clinton 




2. Congressional leaders 



Who is more committed to 
fostering economic growth? 

1. Clinton 

2. Congressional leaders 





Who is doing more to reduce the 


5 


regulatory burden on businesses? 




1. Clinton 




2. Congressional leaders 





Whose policies would more likely 


□ 


lead to lower taxes and a fairer tax 




system? 




1. Clinton's 




2. Congressional leaders 1 



Send Your Response Today! 



NationsBusiness 



Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 



Get off on the right foot! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 



\ ideo running time 
I hour 31 minutes. 
Includes two videos and 
companion workbook, 

$149.95 

plus SU s/h 




850 page* in two 
print volume*. 

SI 19.95 

p]uv$8ft/h 



Whether you've written pro- 
posals or not, each one presents 
i new. diftk ult challenge. With 
this program, you'll learn how 
to take any idea, shape it on 
paper, and give it the visual 
impact that gets attention. 
You'll learn how to organize your material 
in a logical, reader-friendly way. And you'll 
learn how to avoid the turn-offs that can 
doom your proposal from the start. This 
video will help you deliver powerful, well- 
written proposals! 

Case studies, charts, 
and illustrations. 

HOW TO SET UP 
YOUR OWN SMALL 
BUSINESS 

This is the acclaimed, step-by- 
proven-step approach that can help 
you eliminate pitfalls and get on 
with the job at hand, Gain a u m- 
plete understanding of how to 
handle market research, sales fore- 
casting, site selection, financing, 
advertising, purchasing, bookkeeping 
selling, insurance, computers, the business 
plan, franchising, and more. 



Your guide to a successful business plan! 

PLANWR1TE FOR BUSINESS 




Computer disk 
(WI\IX>W$3»I/2), 
1 77-page user's manual 
and 56~page tutorial. 

$99,00 

plus S6 s/h 



This fully self-con- 
tained package 
delivers your ideas 
in a way that makes 
sound financial 
sense. You'll 
describe and define 
the concept, objec- 
tives, market and 
competition. You'll 
develop perfect 
documents that 
project revenue, 
expenses, and capital requirements. And 
you'll do it in a way that highlights your 
uniqueness... emphasizing the distinc- 
tive, winning characteristics that excite 
investors. 




Video running time 
3 hours 53 minutes* 
Includes four videos 
.miJ i mripanion work 
book 

$199.95 

plus $6 s/h 




\ ideo running lime 
\9 minutes. Includes 
cumpiinion ituUiiKas 
vclte and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus S6 s/h 




Video running time 
41) 11 1 i mites. Includes 
» i mii | i.i n ion audiocav 
selte and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus So s h 



Build customer loyalty. 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

To keep customers coming 
back for life, you need to 
create customer loyalty... 
which doesn't come from 
merely satisfying them. Jl 
comes from building emotional partner- 
ships. Learn how to ferret out customer 
likes and dislikes and how to use that 
information to shape your service, . .and 
learn how to handle repairs, refunds, and 
complaints to build business. 

Be prepared to succeed. 

NEGOTIATING FOR 
BUSINESS RESULTS 

Negotiation plays a vital role 
in obtaining the results you 
want in both your profession- 
al and personal life. With this 
program, you'll be able to 
prepare for any kind of nego- 
tiation. You'll learn how to 
outline your specific goals, anticipate what 
the other side will do, and determine what 
you should do in response I cam the let h- 
niques used by the pros. 



Feel comfortable and 
confident ever) time. 

HOW TO MAKE 
WINNING 
PRESENTATIONS 

Develop the skills that put 
you in control whether 
you're facing one person 
or a thousand. Learn how 
to build a presentation... 
adjust to your audience... 
appear composed (even if you have the Jit- 
ters! j.., give your audience what they 
expect... use action endings that help peo- 
ple remember what you said... and become 
a successful communicator. 



I VI J Mil j I 1(1 I 1-800-722-2628 

OR USE Tilt: COUPON ON THE LAM PAGE 



Management, Finance, and Business Pianninc, 




* omputer dUk U)OS 
S-l/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 
i 1/2, MAC) ami 41H> 
paRC referent i' Kuidr. 



$99.00 

plus 16 s/h 



Publish your own manual 
and protect your company. 

EMPLOYEE 
MA3VUAL MAKER 

Stop problems before they occur 
by creating a company-specific 
manual thai details your poli- 
cies, procedures, and benefits. 
With over 140 read y- to-cus- 
tom ize documents to choose 
from, you'll not only satisiy 
legal requirements when you 
give each employee a manual, you'll 
haw better informed (and happier i 
employees and managers.,, and that 
means a smooth -running business. This 
is ,i tmt\t lor anyone with five or more 
employees. 



; WriliiK 



1 Employ 
i Appraiser 



Computer disk 
lV\ INOOW5 3-1/2) 
with over 4<H* writing 
samples. 

$99,95 

plui $6 s/h 



I Better employee evaluations. . . 
delivered in fialf the time. 

(employee appraiser 

| Avoid common performance appraisal mis- 
, takes that can get you into legal difficulty... 
and ruffle employee feathers. Developed by 
labor law experts, this computer-based pro- 
gram checks your documents for inappropri- 
ate language and not only offers advice on 
how to correct it, but gives von access to hun- 
dreds of professionally written phrases and 
paragraphs that can be personalized for your 
needs. You and your supmisors will cut 
review writing time in half! 




t otnputcr disk (DOS 
vl 4, M/2, WINDOWS 
3-1/2, MAC) and 126- 
pagt referent e %uU\v 

$99.00 

pku $6 s/h 



Create public relations 
like a pro., -without the 
cost of an agency! 

PUBLICITY 
BUILDER 

If you've always wondered how 
some companies always reap 
the benefits of free publicity, 
this valuable product makes it 
possible for you to obtain the 
same benefits. Put vour company's story 
into business and consumer magazines, 
newspapers, radio and television. 
Developed by a public relations profes- 
m< >nal, this software helps you put your 
name in front of the people you want 
most to impress. 




< mriputer disk (IK >s 

5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 
and refervm . i„ „^ 

$139.00 

plus S6 s/h 



Increase your profits 
and cash flow. 

I P YOUR CASH 
FLOW 

Entrepreneur t em ion 

HOW much cash will you 
need next week, next 
month, or next year? If 
you've never had the time or 
the tools to project cash flow, here's the 
product tor you. Just answer the ques- 
tions on your screen about sales and 
expenses, and out pops a complete 
financial plan in spreadsheet 
format... without wasting time to set it 
up! You can spot trends, run "what If 
scenarios, and alwa\ s km >\\ \ our t ash 
needs in advance. 



Wnteo 

Uumess , 



BSPlan 



Btam 



1 '"U|»iUtfrdhk(IXlSS-l/4, 

WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
N| V< I .ind \2h p.i^c 
reference xuiclt.*. 



$99.00 

l*tt S6s/h 



Write the business phtn 
that will jump start your 
company! 

BIZPLAN BUILDER 

Your business plan may be 
the most important factor in 
convincing investors to give 
fiBfte *| vou the financing that will 
help you launch a new ven- 
ture, product, or service. This 
bestselling computer-based 
product not only helps y\ >u 
gfi started, it practically does 
all the work for you. It includes more than 
90 pages of typed and formatted word 
processing and spreadsheet files.~as well 
as headlines, sentences, paragraphs, tables 
and lists to help you produce your perfect 
business plan. 



□ 




* nmptilcr disk 
I DOS S I/4, i i 2> 
for 3.4 fir later, 
f>.S VfH, MOK RAM 

$139.00 

plus $ 12 s/h 



Software that helps you 
locate lending sources. 

FINANCING SOURCES 
DATABANK 

Take the guesswork (and the 00 I 
out ol borrowing by matching your 
needs with firms who want to lend 
you money or invest in your compa- 
ny. Simply type in your industry, 
location, and the amount and type 
Of capita] required, and within five minutes 
you'll have a list of venture capital firms, 
small business investment companies, com- 
mercial banks, equipment lessors, factoring 
tirms, and asset-based lenders who are 
looking for companies just like yours! 
Don't ever be put off by a local bank again. 



( ai.i i oi 1 1 m 1 1-800-722-2628 

OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAtiE 



Nation'sBusiness 



Customer Service and Management Skills 



SKILLS 

Vr SUCCESS 



Video running time 
4S minutes. Includes 
' omp.inion r »udio- 
uisselte and workbook. 




$99.95 

plus V» s, h 



Become a first-rate 
supervisor. 

THE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 

SUCCESS 

Here's everything you 
need to improve your 
leadership ability'. .make 
timely, effective decisions ...manage change 
and time productively, ^communicate 
effectively so you can praise, criticize, and 
deal with conflict... build an effective work 
team.. .train people who work for and with 
you... and enjoy your job! This is a career- 
building program. 



Profitable 

guSSy' Profitable 

Service i C ustomer 

Service 



Companies with great 
customer service 
survive and thrive. 



Video running time 
35 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocassette and 
workbook. 

$99.95 

plus S6 s/h 




Video. VMS only. 
Running tunc 4> minutes. 
Includes companion 
<iudiocauette 
«ind workbook, 

$99.95 

plus $6 s/h 



THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Learn how to develop a caring 
altitude toward customers that 
brings them back to buy your product or 
service again and again. This is must viewing 
fof wcryone in your organization because 
business success — short -and long-term — will 
be customer service-driven. Don't miss these 
valuable tips and techniques that help you 
achieve greater profits. The video is divided 
into segments and designed to be used indi- 
vidually or with groups. 



Help your employees 
understand the secret to 
getting repeat business. 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

( ustomers often buy 
because of the quality 
of the service, rather than 
the quality of the product. 
Show employees how to 
deliver the service that 
creates satisfied customers 
and turns around disgrun- 
tled customers. Help them deal with 
customers courteously even when 
thev're under pressure. Demonstrate 
how to communicate concern and 
competence. Put your company on the 
inside track to consumer confidence. 




Video. V MS only. 
Running time 42 minutes, 
lut hides companion 
audiocasscttc and Supervisor's 
Handbook 

$99,95 plus S6 s/h 

V powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques that 
keep your customers— and 
employees— ha pp> , You 
can turn every customer 
into a lifelong client with 
this best-selling video 
WOlkshOp. Must viewing 
for owners, managers, 
salespeople, telemarketers, 
office staff — everyone who deals 
with customers in person or by 
phone. Segmented into easy Viewing 
sections. 



Proven techniques 
forgetting results 
through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

l eadership is the ultimate 
challenge for any supervi- 
sor... and often the key 
to an effective organiza- 
tion. Leadership requires 
skill, toughness,, and 
sensitivity... and this 
acclaimed video shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and con- 
flict resolution to become an out- 
standing supervisor. 



50 

WAYS 
TO 





4 * fc» 



Video. VMS only. Running 
lime 45 minutes. Includes 
companion audmcassette 
and workbook. 

$99.95 plus S6 s/h 




Ution \idco. workbook 
and autliiK li turtle. \ ideo 
running time 46 minutes. 

$99.95 

plus Sri s/h 



Do you know the proper 
etiquette in even business 
and social situation? 

THE BASICS OF 
BUSINESS 
ETIQUETTE 

The way you handle yourself in 
a business and social environ- 
ment can reveal a lot about you 
and you i position within an 
organization. From meetings with the 
boss to meetings with clients and cus- 
tomers, knowing the right tilings to do 
and sav can make a tremendous difference 
in helping vou and your company reach 
ils goals. 1 earn why etkjuelte is so t ritual 
in today's business and social situations. 



( Al l, TOLL-FREE 1-800-722-2628 

OR ISE THE COUPON OS THE LAST PAGE 



Business and Personal Success 



CONSHTINC; 
Reach Works 




LEGAL 

LetterWorks 



PERSONNEL 
ReadvWorks 




Expert advice and forms for starting 
and running a consulting business. 

CONSULTING READYWORKS 

Start generating income from t ho moment 
you start your business. ISO forms that help 
you calculate fees, semi winning proposals, 
write your own brochures and sales letters, 
create contracts, and more. This program 
also explains what to do about slow-paying 
clients, how to dramatically Increase busi- 
ness from existing clients, and how to get 
free publicity. 

Computer il^k flH)S S\/4 t 3-1/2, WtMKUVS M/2. 
M\< \ ami \(*) -pu^c book I \>H ilounneutM 

$1 19.95 pkm S6 s/h 

165 legal forms and agreements. 
LEGAL LETTERWORKS 

Count the limes you've needed a legal fonn: 
partnership or corporation papers, brokerage 
agreement, reai-estate lease, contract for sale 
of goods, a will. Now you can save money 
on legal fees and avoid time-consuming 
deal-killing delays, lust call up the form you 
want, fill in the blanks as directed, and print 
a completed form. 

Computer diik <DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2. 
M u i and 452i»ge Ixh* U<>* l^al forms I 

$ 79.95 pirn S6*/h 

160 fonns ;md documents for ever) 
phase of personnel management 

PERSONNEL READYWORKS 

Effectively handle many of the most 
sensitive areas of management: hiring and 
discipline, health and safety, government 
regulations, and more. Avoid Lostly problems 
and possible lawsuits with customizable 
forms that cover company pulley, benefits, 
record-keeping, performance appraisals, 
terminations, confidentiality, and illness. 
Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) ,nnl 170-piitfe hook ( b>" lorms) 

$1 19.95 P iuss6,/h 



SALES 
LetterWorks 





PERSONAL 
LetterWorks 




308 expert letters that 

generate sides and profits. 

SALES LETTERWORKS 

No matter what your business is or whom 
you're trying to convince, you'll find the 
perfect letter for virtually every selling situa- 
tion. Call up customizable letters that cover 
every aspect of selling: creating repeat busi- 
ness, opening doors, dealing with customers, 
responding to objections, collecting money. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3^1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2 
M A< I and 372-pagv 1km ik f MM letters) 

$79.95 plus v> $fh 

400 professionally written letters lor 
all areas of \ our business, 

BUSINESS LETTERWORKS* 

1 1 \ i jLi've ever had to apologize for an 
employee's rudeness, make an inquiry to a 
venture capital firm, collect an unpaid del , 
or any number of everydaj situations, then 
this software will simplify your life. Call up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, inter- 
na] communications... every possible bu si 
ness situation, 

< ompuliT di>k (J)OS S- 1/4, WINDOWS M/2, 

M \< > .mil 470 p.i-t hi ink <4tKJ Idtem 

$ 79 . 9 5 plus $6 s/h *Fvmuriy UtUr \\ - 

i00 customizable letters for your 
business and personal life, 

PERSONAL LETTERWORKS 

Be prepared for every imaginable situation, 
ranging from tnuchv, feelings-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed "this-is-the-way-lf s- 
going-to-be" challenges, Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or friend, or a hard-to-resolve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor. t>r how i. 
say ''Thank you/' or "I appreciate you.* 

Computer ilisk |IH)S 5-1/4, t- 1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 

MAC) and iT Op a ge book <4ou letters) 

$79.95 




Improve your chances of 
finding the right business! 

RELOCATABLE 
BUSINESS 



1i >H VC.II 

Jgb« rtption 
(24 Kmh-m 

Si 20.00 

Plus $6 s/h 



Save time, expand your search, and 
find the business dial's right for 
vou. Relocatable business' M will 
help you find a business that you 
can buy, move, and operate any- 
where—without losing customers' 
This unique publicalion covers I he entire coun- 
try and pros ides detailed descriptions of estal>- 
lished businesses in mail order. publishing, distri- 
bution and manufacturing and other movable 
businesses thai are lor vile I wicea month vmi'll 
receive valuable information on each bu siness * 
complete with da jsion-breaking sales history. 



PrimeLi/r- 
Guide to 
Personal Success 



If youre over 40 years old, 
here's the reference source 
you've been waiting for! 

PRIMELIFE GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 

This powerful tool is your personal 
guide for evaluating the seven key areas 
ci \our life: health, finances, career, 
relationships, learning, recreation, ami 
spirituality. Give this special resource 



1 \ Ef^' material just a few minutes a day, and you'll be 
$ J 2.95 able & i develop the objectives, priorities, and 
plus s t.so s/h p| ans th a t will impact and improve your life! 



ma 



receive- oi no utst — information on 



iMlTH V0UR thi n ' ffUirkMc rri'nel.ift benefits patka$e: 
W lfl discounts and deals thati.au s t m vou hun- 

OftD™ theds or even thousands of dollars! 



Nation'sBusiness 



Marketing, Ci stomer Si;k\ ice, vnd Bi sim;ss Sir ate<;y 




Stvrt-iP 



u>-rom 
$39.95 

plus S4.50 s/h 



The interactive guide to run- 
ning a small business. 

SMALL BUSINESS 
START-UP 

Whether you are just starting 
out, or already have a business, 
success is going to come a lot 
easier by choosing the right 
strategy, following a detailed 
business plan, developing innov- 
ative marketing programs, man- 
aging money well, and avoiding 
legal prohlcms-ali of which can 
be readily accomplished with the 
help of Small Business 5tart-Up. 




4 volume video set. VMS only. 

Running lime J hours, 

SH minutes. Includes t2 p.i^L i 

worklmok. 

$1 99.95 ,>i us 



See things from the 
customer's point of view 
and increase sales. 

HOW BUYERS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course lhal 
helps you get inside your cus- 
tomers' heads! Learn exactly what 
they're thinking, and how you can 
create sales techniques and strate- 
gies they won't be able to resist. 
Discover what gets <i buyer's atten- 
tion, what turns him off. what 
makes her sa\ \ I V I fu se powerlul 
tapes will boost your sales. 




( I) ROM 

$39.95 

plus $4. SO s/h 



Includes six hundred ready- 
to-select interview questions, 

HIRING TOP 
PERFORMERS 

Effective hiring requires more 
than relying on a "gut feeling/ 
To consistently hire top people, 
you need to use effective, proven 
techniques. Learn the tech- 
niques you can use to ensure 
that you hire the right people 
without wasting any time, This 
program covers the classified ads 
to the interviews, the fact-chei k- 
ing to the salary negotiations 
and can improve your skills in 
any area of tin owrall hiring 
process. 



Create a low-cost, high 
return, advertising program. 

POWER MARKETING 
THROUGH DIRECT MAIL 

A successful direct mail professional 
demonstrates how to turn limited 
advertising dollars into image 
and sales-building direct 
response results. 
This example- 
based video 
details the 
step-by-step 
process that provides 
the leads and inquiries that are 
the lifeblood of every small 
business. 




Video. VMS only. 
Running time 
1 10 minutes. 



$69.95 plus s<< i ii 




CD-ROM 

$39.95 

plus S4.50*/h 



Create marketing strategies 
and advertising that gets 
results. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 
ADVERTISING 

Be your own ad agency! This pro- 
gram makes it easy for you to 
cxe9t£ your own advertising. 
With Do-h> Yourself Advertising, 
you II walk through step by step 
exercises to develop marketing 
plans, create effective strategies, 
and produce ads that will get 
results. 




( milliliter di%k iWIMHlUS M/2) 
and 1 24* Mgt re I ere nee ru! de . 
Regularly priced: 1129.95 

Your price: 

$99.00 piu* $6s/h 



Stimulate creative ideas 
and strategies and 
document your plan. 

PLAN WRITE 
FOR MARKETING 

Turn your creative ideas and 
Strategies Into a sound market- 
ing plan. This easy-to-use 
product contains detailed 
explanations lor many 
unuepts im luding prosper I 
objectives, sales and distribu- 
tion, competition, pricing, 
pn nnohon, iiiul more, and 
pn »duces a markeling plan 
rri.it i s ready to perform. 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL mi I 1-800-722-2628 




ORDER NOW! ( At 



I SOI I J RI I 

1-800-722-2628 



Personal Skills Mini-courses 




gf lar.y 



1.<k li program 
i ik hides two 
J [idiot iivsctli's 
and a pocket- 

guide. 

$19.95 

each 

plus S3 sfU 



WINNING VOCABULARY 

Proven techniques to enhance 
your vocabulary. 

LISTEN I P 

Master the secrets of successful 
listening. 



GOOF-PROOF GRAMMAR SPEAK FOR YOURSELF 



GO FOR YOl* GOALS 

Build motivation and short* 
and long-term strategies. 

A GRFJff MEMORY 

Miscovcr hou u> reinemlH-r wliat Handle pressure, interruptions, 
vou read, hear, and study. and worry effective !\ 



Avoid embarrassing mistakes 
when you speak or write! 

WINNING AT WORK 



Deliver exceptional speeches 
and presentations with confi- 
dence and ease. 

FROM STRESS TO SUCCESS 

Re-energlze yourself and use 
stress productively. 



NationsBllSineSS Order Form 

Send l«: Marketing Dept., 1615 H St, N.W.. Washington, IU 200*2-2000 



OIA 


VSMI 0\ PRODI 1 1 


LMI 

rati 1 


COW 


lot \1 
PRM I 




nntrxri ^ pi INNING MANAGI Ml m 




I I"U to Write a Winning Proposal 


S 149.95 


16.00 






How to Set Up Your Own Small Business 


5119.95 


58.00 






Plan Write for Business 


S OU.00 


$6-00 






Developing a Customer Retention Program 


51<W 95 


56.00 






Negotiating lot Business Results 








M W KG\ Ml \J r IN \N< 1 .\ HI MM ss rJ 


JINKING 






I mployee Mum ill Maker 

IX5SD.V1/4 QJ-1/2 GVSinAim, .1-1/2 PMAC 


sou no 


5h(M> 






Publicity Builder 

(HIS vi 4 ;.i » tVmdimi | I i MM 


$99.00 


56.00 






BizPkn Builder 

DOS FJS-1/4 □3-1/2 □ WlfMkrw^. _H/2 GMM 


$99.00 


56(XI 






Ejnptnycc Appraiser iwiminw* \ i minii.yi 


599.95 


Sh.OO 






I 'p Your t ,ish 1 low 

t*n r: *.i/4 1-1:2 i wiitdiim it? 


$139.00 


$6.00 






Financing Sources Databank 

|h»s .: s-i/4 O 


5139.00 


S 1 2CKJ 








The New SuiHTvKor; Skills lor Success 


$99.95 


$6.00 






The Basics of Profitable Customer Service 


$90.95 


56J00 






The Power of Customer Service 


599.95 


56.00 






How to Supervise People 


599.95 


$6,00 






50 Ways to Keep Your Customers 

TV... 11-- 1— ...» D...Irt.rff EtlrtimO, 


$99.95 


$6.00 
y>m 






BLJSINLSS k PI KSONAL SUCCESS 








t onsultmg KeadyWorks 

1 « a ] vt/4 g j-r/J n windowv 1-1/2 J ^cst 


shoos 


S6.CKJ 






Legal UtterWorks 

Ih«, mi H/2 QWtntloMr^ 3*1/2 OMiC 


579.95 


56.00 






Personnel KeadyWorks 

DOt QS-l/ft □ it- 113 CWtodwr*. DM* 


SI 19.95 


56.00 






Sales IxftterWorks 

[to IS 'VM U ' Window*, 1-1/2 DMA< 


$79*9$ 


$6.00 






Business LctterWork* 

iMIS 1 S J, ! • 1 -1/3 i : WIImU>»>. 1-1. '2 1 


579,95 


56,00 




Personal 1. otter Works 

DOS QS-l/4 Gii-l/2 O Winding H/2 IMAf 


$79.95 


S6.no 
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Making It 



Growing businesses share their experiences in creating 
and marketing new products and services. 



The Language Of Success 



By Michael Bttrrirr 

It is an immigrant success story of a 
classic kind They started by selling 
flowers on a street comer; now they 
own an 800-empIoyee business. So it 
was with Helen and Marty Shih (pro- 
nounced "she**, a sister and brother who 
came to the United States from Taiwan in 
the late 70s and now own the El Monte, 
Calif., companv known ffrom its toll-free 
number) as 1-800-777 -CLUB, 
Inc. That number logs about 
1,200 phone calls a day from 
Asian immigrants seeking in- 
formation in six languages- 
Japanese, Korean, Mandarin 
and Cantonese Chinese, 
Tagalog, and English, 

The callers may need advice 
on dealing with immigration 
officials, perhaps , or help in 
understanding a bill. The 
Shihs use those calls to add to 
a database of names, phone 
numbers, and demographic in* 
formation that is used in turn 
for highly targeted telemarket- 
ing. 

The Shihs, who are now in 
their early 40s, came to the 
United States on student 
visas, although they had per* 
manent residence in mind. 
Their mother had fallen m love 
with America when, as a 
teenager, she attended an 
American school in Beijing for 
a few months, and she decided 
then, Helen says, "that if she 
ever had kids, she wanted 
them to live here* 

They started with only $500 
as seed money for their first 
business, selling flowers on the 
street An American business- 
man took an interest in the 
Shihs, and in 1979 he gave 
them rent-free space in the 
lobby of a building he owned. 
"He saw we worked very hard/' 



Helen says, "so he really wanted us to have 
shelter" A foothold of that kind was all the 
Shihs needed: By the late '80s* they owned 
a chain of 16 She's Flower Shops, with an- 
nual sales of $4.5 million. 

Rather than seek high-end business for 
flower arrangements, they opted for some- 
thing more like mass production, ""We reg- 
ularly produced only five or six diffeiiS 




arrangements," Helen says. That way they 
could control their inventory and use a few 
unskilled workers, working in a sort of as- 
sembly line, to produce several hundred 
arrangements every day. 

"Very early," Helen says, "we understood 
that a database was very important to 
us n — even though they didnt have a com- 
puter then. Thr> knew the v;ilue ««} t: ip 
luring dates such as a customers wedding 
anniversary, so they could remind him 
that it was time to send flowers again. 
I h miately, they spent $200,000 on a com- 
puter system for their stores. 
As the Shihs used data gathered from 
their largely Asian clientele, 
they became convinced that 
they could use such da la In 
sell more than flowers. In 
1988, Marty and two col- 
leagues began work in a base- 
ment, setting up a system that 
could be the basis for an ex- 
tensive telemarketing opera- 
tion. 

They went to mainstream 
companies offering to sell in 
the Asian community for them, 
with an alluring guarantee: If 
there were no sales, they 
wouldn't have to pay. Even so, 
finding clients was hard, 
Marty says. They thought, 
"Marls is a (lower lxjy.'" 

The Shihs database was 
still limited, derived largely 
from the flower shops and 
some Chinese versions of 
the Yellow Pages — perhaps 
40,000 names in all. They 
built up the list in whatever 
way they could; Marty would 
even copy names out of phone 
books on trips out of town. 

Their great advantage was 
that their telemarketers were 
talking in their native lan* 
guage to people who were still 



A telephone help lint/or Asian 

irantifjm tit fn il.s thr dafn 
(klsv af a telemarfa ting bum- 
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Helen Shik ' 
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far from assimilated. When they began 
calling in Vietnamese, Marty says, "people 
loved to talk. We were almost making one 
sale for every two calls." Last year their 
telemarketers sold more than $146 million 
w r orth of goods and services for companies 
including Sprint Corp. and DHL 
Worldwide Express. 

The Shihs 1 database now has around 1.5 
million individual names — covering a high 
percentage of Asian -American house- 
holds --and rilHl.OHO businesses. 
The Shihs 1 target market is immigrants 



I who have been in the United States for 
I less than 10 years, but they clearly expect 
that the company's business connections 
with Asia will grow in a way that will re- 
duce the dependence on new immigrants. 
They plan to be vehicles for what they caD 
u American mainstream information** in 
Asia while they simultaneously collect 
data on Asian customers for American 
companies. 

In his 18 years in the United States, 
Marty Shih says, his businesses have fre- 
quently grown by 200 percent or more in a 



year— not because he is particularly smart 
or well-educated, he says, but because he 
has "passion and a dream," Many people 
have a dream, he suggests, but it's not big 
enough, and they donY have a clear idea of 
how they might achieve it. 

"We always keep thinking big," he says. 
He and Helen make mistakes— -the second 
flower shop they opened was not success- 
ful^ and when they had three shops, "we 
lost control, totally"— but they never let 
up. "Mosl people, when they trip, the\ 
stop," Marty says. **I wasnt that way" ■ 



Designing Big Dreams 



Ihf Slmnw Xrltou 

If only his father could see him now. 
When Stephen Slater was a boy all 
revved up about baseball, he'd go home 
and start talking up the exploits of 
Mickey Mantle and Sandy Koufax. 

But his dad, a Silver Spring, MA. auto 
mechanic, would preach to him about 
Jackie Robinson, Satchel Paige, and Josh 
Gibson. "These are your heroes, son," he 
would say. 

This year, George Paul Slater, who died in 
1991, would be especially proud of his 
youngest son. Stephen Slater is the artist 
who was chosen by General Mills to design 
a series of three Wheaties cereal boxes hon- 
oring Jackie Robinson on the 50th anniver- 
sary of his first game with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers (April 15, 1947), which broke the 
color harrier in Major league Baseball 

List year, for Black History Month, 
General Mills brought out a Wheaties box. 
also designed by Slater, commemorating 
the Negro Leagues, Designing a Wheaties 
box, says Slater "is like doing the cover of 
Time magazine, as far as I'm concerned." 

Stephen (pronounced "Steffen*) Slater, 
40, heads his own design firm, Slater 
Publishing, in Eden Prairie, Minn., near 
Minneapolis. While earning an associate 
degree in art, he worked in Washington. 
l>.f \ ai a typesetting firm. There he met 
his future wife, Kerri Risberg, a sales rep- 
resentative. Eventually, they headed for 
Minneapolis because Risberg is from 
Minnesota. Six year> ago, after working as 
an art director for other companies, Slater 
went out on his own. 

In he lost his biggest account, it 
was about a $60,000 hit/ he says. "That re- 
ally hint, and we almost went under My 
wife was pushing me to get a job." 

But that loss taught him that no client 
should account lor more than 5(1 pereenl of 
his business. He started over, redirecting 
the company from an emphasis on design- 
ing books and manuals to focusing more on 




A proven Champion in fleaiffti rank farnturfHtnns, Stephen 
StuU re,-* ttit <i Whettttcs Imvts } rttty Jarkit Ruhhwnt. 



marketing design, such as packaging, cor- 
porate identiBcation, and logos. 

And that year his luck began to improve. 
He heard about and joined the Minnesota 
Minority Supplier Development Council 
an organization that promotes corporate 
purchasing from minority businesses. 
There he met a General Mills executive 
who gi»t him in the company door, stalling 



out with small jobs, such as posters for 
Black History Month. Now he is offered 
work throughout the company, designing 
not only Wheaties boxes but also packages 
for Trix, Frosted Cheerios, and Total, as 
well as brochures and logos. 
Slater credits people at 
General Mills with reaching 
out to him once they learned 
he could perform. "I have to 
pinch myself because it's 
such an opportunity," he says. 

He now has about 20 
clients, including PilLsbury 
and Orchem, an in dust, ri al- 
chemical company in 
Fairfield, Ohio. Two years 
ago, Robert E Olson, a long- 
time friend and the founder of 
Intranet Solutions, Inc. t a 
computer reseller, invited 
Slater to move into Intranet's 
headquarters and grow as 
Olson's company grew. 
Intranet has since become 
Slaters largest account 

Slater Publishing drew in 
$lbTM)l)|) in revenues last 
year, and Slater expects 50 
percent growth this year. In- 
cluding Slater, there are two 
full -time and three part- 
time staffers 

Despite the preponder- 
ance of black themes in his 
projects. Slater doesn't 
want to be limited to ethnic 
work. He doesn't even want 
to be limited to design. He 
plays guitar, bass, and 
piano. He sings and writes 
— music. And he expects to 
come out in August with a 
compact disc titled "State of Mind ." 

He wants to stay small but think big. 
Although he doesn't see his business grow- 
ing beyond six people, his aim is to turn it 
into a holding company for multimedia, 
design, and music enterprises. "This is a 
great time for technology and art and 
music* Slater says, adding: "The opportu- 
nities now! Its just awesome.' m 
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Horns Of Plenty 




By Carta Goodman 

Dave Monette believes that doing your 
job doesn't have to be hard work. 
Especially for musicians. That s why 
the former dance-band trumpet 
player set out years ago to design a trumpet 
that would be easier to play and would pro- 
duce a deeper, clearer more brilliant sound. 

As a result, Monette, 41, has attracted a 
world-class clientele, including Wynton 
Marsalis, Herb AJ pert, and Art Farmer who 
pay $6,000 to 
$20,000 for one of 
Monette's state-of- 
the-art, custom- 
made horns. 

The David G. 
Monette Corp.s 
eight employees, 
all musicians, pro- 
duce mostly trum- 
pets but also some 
other brass instru- 
ments at the firm s 
5 ,000* square- foo t 
facility in Port- 
land. Ore. 

TVansfonning a / 
sheet of brass into 
a gold-plated horn 
takes 80 to 100 
hours of labor at 
Monette's company The industry 
standard for horn production is 
five to seven hours," he says. 
Conventional horns also sell for 
much less, about $1,000 each. 

AJthough Monette's precision 
craftsmanship means limited 
production — no more than six 
horns a month — his company 
took in $750,000 in gross rev- 
enues in 1996. 

The secret of Monette's work is 
the mouthpiece. Most conven- 
tional trumpet mouthpieces are 
so out of tune, he says, that play- 
ers must "muscle" the instru- 
ment with their lips and arms, use alter- 
native fingering, or pivot their heads to 
compensate for the inconsistent pitch cen- 
ter Monette says his mouthpieces elimi- 
nate this problem with an acoustical inno- 
vation called a constant pitch center. 

Regardless of how loud, soft, low, or 
high one plays, the instrument feels and 
sounds the same. Monette says. This con- 
sistency helps produce a better sound and 
a more relaxed musician. 

Carta Goodman ut a free4ance writer hi 

SonvntntUi ( ttltt 



Charles Schlueter, principal trumpet 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has 
been using Monette mouthpieces and horns 
since the mid-1980s. "Dave has solved the 
acoustical aberrations that exist on all 
(other] mouthpieces," says Schlueter. 
"Reeatise his mouthpiece lias kiter intona- 
tion throughout its entire range, it allows 
me to have a wider range of dynamics and 
color of sound." 

Each Monette horn is built to 
a clients specifications, which 
Monette gleans through inter- 
views and an extensive ques- 
tionnaire about playing habits 
and style, instruments previ- 



Ore„ and opened a shop for repairing musi- 
cal instruments and altering conventional 
trumpets in various ways, such as re- 
designing their mouthpieces. Later, he 
moved to Bloomington, Ind., to work with 
his mentor, Charles (rorham, founder of the 
International Trumpet Guild, a worldwide 
organization of trumpet players. There, in 
1983, Monette introduced his first trumpet. 

One day, he recalls, Tm sitting in my 
Liny lilt li- home in Blrxmiington, listening 
to messages on my home phone machine 
from three of the most famous trumpet, 
players in the country. I wrote in my jour- 
nal that night. 'Charlie Schlueter Doc 
Severinsen | former band leader on 'The 
Tonight Shuw"|, and Tom Stevens I princi- 
pal trumpet for the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic) called for various things. 
Gee, I guess Tm in the trumpet business.* " 

Monette set up shop in Chicago, where 
he introduced his signature mouthpiece in 




A custom trumpet plated with Zi-karaA gold ffid encrusted with diamonds iim crafted by man- 
tertrumpei maker Dam Monette . itm £ as a tuft for jazz musician Art Farnter. 



ously played, and other preferences. 

Monette doesn't use blueprints or so- 
phisticated computer programs to design 
I his horns. A longtime student and teacher 
of yoga, he meditates for his inspiration. 

Monette's journey into business was cir- 
cuitous. He joined a traveling dance band 
nt 1 H but grew tired of performing six to 
eight hours a day He wanted to create a 
trumpet that would be easier to play so he 
enrolled for a year at Allied Music, an in- 
ternationally known instrument-repair 
school in Elkhorn. Wis. 

fn 1978, at age 23, he moved to Salem. 



l9rtH lie moved hi- eompam to Portland 
five years ago to enjoy a more relaxed 
lifestyle, He routinely joins his employees 
for their midmorning work bivak. where he 
serves up slices of his homemade chocolate 
satin tofu pie. 

Monette isn't particularly troubled by 
companies that mass -produce brass instru- 
ments and imitations of his mouthpieces. 
They're not building state-<»f-the-art instru- 
ments, he says. "We get a constant stream 
of letters ftum clients about how our prod- 
uct has transformed them musically and 
personally It's part of the payoff " W ' 



Business Opportunities 



MAILBOX 
RENTALS 




Call mailbox 
manufacturer 
for free 
catalog and 
information 
on adding 
mailboxes to 
your present 
business 
or starting your 
own Private 
Postal Center 



FREE CATALOG 



Call24hrs. 

(800) 323-3003 (2 13) 232-6 18 1 f*x (2 1 3) 232- 702 1 



SALSBURY 

INDUSTRIES 



1010 East 62nd Street Los Angeles. CA 90001 



Earn The Living 1 

You've Dreamed Of-.* 
Right In Your Own 
Dream House! 



I Ave in * stunning Kagtc 1 * N«« humc mlh design 
features not found elsewhere at twice the price. 
Models us low av HI per square foot. 




Earn up to $S,000 to S15JHH) per home... 

• Quality 

• Corilemfwjrary / Tradllional Homes 

• Keep I*rcscnt Employment 

All you need to get started is a $5,000 house 
deposit for your own business or private use. 

For a FREE Full O>lor Brochure: 

Call Mr Nations a! 1-800-579-1079 (24 hrs ) 

Fax (770)720-7605 or wriic 

r ■ Nr>l Huilli ■■, tin 
205 ('Jiflrt N«| Drivr 

Onion, ga 50114-7972 

Visit uur web site at: 
ht1p://www.eaglcsi]eMhumes.com 
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Service Card 



Dr. W. Edwards 

Deming 

Best Efforts 
Are Not Enough! 



IfiUiuclivL' Mullinudi.t S>mpnsiinn nn 
CD-KOM .dxnit wtm In w.is. wh;it \w luui 
to suv, unci why it is important in w eryone. 

Here% your chance to attend a Dr. Deming seminar 



Deming Perspective 
Dcming Biogrjphv 
Role of the Customer 
Prulound knowledge 
4 Ways to Improve 
Shcwhari Cycle 
14 f*rnu ip] t > 
Deadly Diseases 
Funnel Expenmem 



IX-mmgism 1 . 
Red Bead Experiment 
InlcfticLLte Review 
Philosophy in Action 
Subject Matter Experts 

t Kit un hirtir «f vidvn 
and audio! 



Beautifully bound in book form - suitable for 
ciJt.s .ni-.l rcniv in niipjn [)aiiinc."> pmicilii] 
pi nil 11 in, I knn^k-LlL'L- lur >ou tu,tj>|il> lo youi 
!ii.i'.iiK"v> and personal I Me! Call now and order 
your copy fur the amazing value offtt&fti 
plus Uix. & St 0.00 shipping and handling. 

1.800-370-79 II 

t * Order Numttei IK,I>KI> -.« 

Vs., A M.j -u K <ud aceeplcJ Allou 7davs 
fur delivery Tor further information on how 
tfus powerful tool can he tailored to fit your 
company's specific requiremeaLs call u> . I 
870^5S45 or fax 714-fl70~153i, Brought to 
ym h\ JM:n \i \ V.r>i\ t ,\*uk, LLC 

CrxteNo 6onflaaderServteCa»d 



Nation's Business Classified Ads 



CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL 
TOLL FREE, 800-424-6746 (in 
Washington, DC call 463-5640) Fax; 
202-463-3102 or write Nation's 
Business Classified, POBox 1200. 
Washington, DC 20013. Closing date 
for advertising is five weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. Rates are based on 
frequency at a per line per insert cost 
as follows; 

1x & 3x 6x 12x — frequency 
S70 S67 S62 $54 $39 -line rate 
$980 S925 S860 $750 $525 — per inch display 
Ad minimums: solid set, 3 lines: 
display, 1 inch 

How To Reply To Box Numbers 

Box (number in ad). 
Nation's Business Classified, 
P0 Box 1200 Washington, DC 20013. 



ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 



ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES - A boom industry! And one 
that can make you $20,000: $30,000: even $50,000- up trom 
your own sates to business cmrnunfty, plus $1,000 - up 
ntriihv r» overrides 1 Top corfrneaons advanced daily by 
otact deposit to cc*ec^. no invert 
business rr*es!menL A nsMrea opportunity. hJI or part-time 
Ton free pnone support Beginners ask tor free irtformatior 
packet. Experienced heavy^mers currenliy engaged 
specifically m this industry send documentation of sales vol- 
ume and asfc for special accelerated upscale offiar. Our cre- 
dentials. 103 years continuous operation, top D a B rating 
For instant actJon phone Gregg Emrrw, Kurt Kaeser Frea 
Albrecrii (BOO; 6424)790, or write Kaeser & Blair Inc., Oept 
N-087, 4236 Griseom Drive, Batavta, OH 45103-168& 



AUTHORS 



NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH YOUR WORK 

Ait subietts considered 
Fiction, Biography, Poetry. Religion, Children* 
AUTHORS WORLDWIDE INVITED 
win». or sena vaur mmuxnpt to 
MINERVA PRISS 

3 OLD PQAD, LONDON SW7 3PO. ENGLAND 



APPAREL 



SUSPENDER WEARERS* 
FRUSTRATED WITH CLIPS THAT CONSTANTLY SLIP OF 
YOUR PANTS 7 Our suspenders feature patented *no sUp 
dip* Money Sack Guarantee Brochure/Order 80O-7QCM515 



BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 



$olesDoctors Magazine 

The world's best ideas to boost 
your sales, delivered to your 
desk every Monday - FREE! 

WWW.SdiesdoctOr5.com 



MANUSCRIPTS WANTED, ALL TYPES 
Puhitsher wttii 7^ year tradition. "Author s Guide to Subsidy 
Putttehlng.' 1-800^695-9599. 



BUILDINGS 



STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE deleted lo '/our 
jcOBite ready to bcHi together 5000 sizes burid it yourself 
and SAVE Call wnn your building so® 1-800-643-5555 
Heritage BuHding Systems. P08 470, N, \Me Rock AR 
72115O470 
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BUILDINGS 



FACTORY DIRECT TOP QUALITY STEEL BUILDINGS & 
SAVE COMMERCIAL. FARM ETC , EASY CONSTRUC- 
TION COMPUTER DESIGNED GUARANTEED. FOR 
QUOTE - 1-800-494-2323 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



THE CAPfTAL NETWORK introduces investors to serious 
emerging growth companies. For more information 
CALL 512-305-0626 



CASH FOR INVOICES. Accounts Receivable Financing lo 
S2.000.CO0 Direct tender with offices nationwide AeroFund 
Rnancial Approvals by phone. 1-800747^1(4234) 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE MANAGEMENT Accounts 
recewade financing Outsource credit department. National 
Factoring Services 253-6700 htjp /iWww fectDrs net 

EXPORT FINANCING ALTERNATIVES. Equipment Loans 
Cross-Border Leasing, Project Finance & Export Credit 
Insurance Latin America, Pacific Rim, Mexico & other 
emerging foreign markets can Adirondack Leasing Q 800- 
678-7342 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire established going businesses you can relocate to 
your area Mai order, publishing, distribution, light manut. 
other movable businesses for sate- For a free sample 
report wrrte the Relocatable Business newsletter. Box 
124&NB Highland Pant. IL 60035. or call (600) 446-6567 

MICROSOFT'S WEB-TV $300 MAGNAVOX UNIT lets you 
surf the net thru your own TV No computer exp, 
iwanttooerich.com S694 mvsrnt. 1 -800586-1302 

C0NSULTA^^^s Ccnc^pop^ Nan 

Qualification Training Free into Carlson Learrong/^Brforrnax 
RefcJ My, Iris Ftaxtal 1-800-945-9140 NYC 

CASH! 

Hokkng 2 mortgage on property you sold? 
SeH for CASH' Natkrrwwte 1-80O862-2744 



LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business 
Grants/loans to $800. 000, CO Free recorded message 
707-44^8600 (HS2) ' 

CREATIVE CAPITAL QUICKLY' without the need for banks, 
venture capitafcst or the SBA For detarls Call 303-261- 
8721 24Hr recorded message 

MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Starting ncome S4 50Q*no sending raxes to physicians 
from your home or oHice 800-777-2565 Ext NB8 
http.//www medafax.com 

fflCH NKXES MASSIVE LEARNING potentel at home. Sdld 
14 year erwrc-treirJy company Hypergrowth Gain health 
time, freedom Lower taxes. FREE TAPE 1-800-763*5 1GB. 

AFTER RESEARCHING HUNDREDS OF OPPORTUNITIES, 
famous fnancsai actoeor Robert Alien shares FREE advice 
on sarong The ideal Home Business i -800499-0 179 

INTERNATIONAL PARTNERS I earn $350,000++ yt run- 
ning my no bus from my ocean view home. & need 2 
woriting pernors PT/FT U S + 34 nations. (714) 726-5064 
24hrmsg 



CAPITALIZE ON CRIME 1 Earn amazing profits on full line of 
crime rxeventcn products that sell like crazyl Free whole- 
sale catalog 800-735- 1 797 POB 10154, **,Yayrna. WA 
98909 



CAREER BURfJOLTP HOME BASED HEALTH BUSINESS 
EARN SERKXJS RESIDUAL INCOME ON A PART-TIME 
BASIS NO RISK, NO REJECTION FREE RECORDED 
INFORMATION 1-600-925-2494 



MONEY MAKING MACHINE* Curbmaie machine installs 
beautiful concrete km edging Customers love this new 
product Anwing profits from this simple cash business 
80t 262-7509 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



#1 MONEY MAKER Spare Time! No selling! No invenlory! 
Publicly documented seven week $19,9 19 income! Free 
audio cassette and Report reveal everything Real Money. 
333-NB87 SW 5th Street. Grants Pass, OR 97526 

MEDICAL BILLING Siart your own business. Process 
health insurance claims electronically. No experience 
required. Excellent income potential. Investment $4995 - 
$8495 Financing available NCS 8007207-371 1 ext. 370. 

MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE EARN $75,000 
YEARLY REPAIRING. NOT REPLACING, Small Cracks in 
Windshields, TOLL FREE 1-600-826-6523 fUS/Canadal or 
write GLASS MECHANIX, 4555 NW 103 Ave. Ft 
Lauderdale, R 33351. 



FREE MONEY MAKING NEWSLETTER! 
Make Over $100,000 a year in Network Marketing 
Amazing TO step fact filled report shows you how, GUAR- 
ANTEED! CALL NOW 1-800-656-6397 Ext 256 
wwwprostepinc com, 

THOUSANDS OF BUSINESSES 
1997 Franchise Annual Directory includes over 4.000 list- 
ings! Explains how to investigate Over 400 new listings! 
"When you buy a franchise, you buy risk-reduction " $39.95 
inclusive Money Back Guarantee INFO FRANCHISE 
NEWS. 728A Center St , Lewstoa NY 14092 V1SA/MC 
888-806-2665 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING 
Market your product or service on TV Affordable Turn-Key 
or Jotnt-Venture Options. 800-215-9967 



DIRECT RESPONSE SPOTS: Inlomerciats. Corporate & 
Music Videos from Script to Screen on Location Worldwide 
Broadcast Quality. S6900 COMPLETE 813-960-1332. 

YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive wall logos of brass, chrome, a other cost effec- 
tive finishes. Free estimates, METAL LOGOS, INC 
80OS4^LOGCXS646) FAX; 402-339-231 1 



INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS - ANY STATE' Delaware 
incorporatioris fnslantiy Professional service We Invite 
comparison MC/V'sa/Amex CorpAmerlca Inc 
888-736-4300 302-736-4300, Fax: 302-736-5620. 
rrttpy/wwwccfparnencarxm 



TELEMARKETING - APPOINTMENT SETTING. LEAD 
GENERATION. SURVEYS. PRODUCTySERVlCE SALES 
RENEWALS WE CAN EXPAND YOUR BUSINESS REA- 
SONABLE HOURLY RATES 50 HOUR PER WEEK MINI- 
MUM, SPECTRUM MARKETING SERVICES, INC CALL 
MR MIL1ER AT 800-972-6778 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



WHOLESALE SOURCES-Drect Factory Suppliers 29.430 
American. Mexican. & Oriental products AH types, no retail 
Write Cmstcc»NB7B. 668 Main St.. Wilmington, M*01887 



Buy 39.457 PRODUCTS, DIRECT Irom FACTORIES in 
Taiwan, HKong, Philippines, Mexico! . Save 500% - 900%' 
Echo. Box 739-NB67, Shaiimar, FL 325790739 USA 

NOW BUY THOUSANDS OF UNIQUE PRODUCTS FACTO- 
RY DIRECT USA, Taiwan, Hkong, Oncnt. Phones & more 
P MH ft frW lOOll VaRey Go dVNB, Dumd Wi 54736 



CALL CARDS. LONG DISTANCE 



99$ MiN LONG D. NO FEES NATIONWIDE INTERSTATE 
Hot International Call Cards BIG USERS CALL None 
Befler/Ptoven Dependable #6 Sec Fiber 0. 80O5644348. 



LOWEST LONG DISTANCE RATES AVAILABLE ANY 
WHERE Business/Residentjal Acete No contracts No 
mWmums Top nationwide carriers Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 1-800-340-2390 



CARPET 



CARPET- V I NYL-H A RDWQOD- HAN DC ARVE D RUGS. 
FREE PAD with 40 yd mm. purchase. MilkDirect Lowest 
Prices Warranties Free Quotes/Samples 1 -800-548-58 15 
Ext. 7, Dalton, GA, 



CARPET Save up to 50% & more on mapr brands, We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles For information & 
samples, caH 1-800-648-7747, Ext 45. Dalton, Georgia 

ABC Floor Products-Carpet. Rugs. Vinyl. Major brands 
Save 30-60%, For home, office or church Shipped direct to 
your door. 1-800-275-0616. Ext 101. 



CATALOGS 



DA LI fP) 

from 9 2500.00 l^^P^ 
Call FDf Cat«lo* l^t^ 

1-800-999 QALi ^^ m W* 



SI LVERSTATE FINE ART 



CONSULTING SERVICES 



Mr Guy DE KEYSER will be m KINSHASA {new Congo) 
week 39 & 40 We can perform management services, 
business contacts, prepare settlings and so Kamat 
Consult SA - fax (322) 640 65 06 - eMail Kamat @ online be 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



INCREASE SALES 140V 160% Accept Credfl Cards. ATM 
Checks By Rione/Fax & Check Guarantee Free Info: Toll 
Free 1-888-275-4917. 24hr rnessage & FaxOn-Demand 



EDUCATION 



PH DS $149. M A "S $1 19 75. B A"S $89.75. 
FREE INFORMATION. CALL 1-600-688-5102 or 
http N\wwwamericancoitege com 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home study. 
Most affordable & comprehensive 100 yrs. of legal training. FREE 
CATALOG 1-800826^9228 BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
PO Box 701449, Dept NB, Dallas. TX 75370 

EARN YOUR BACHELORS AND/OR MASTER'S decree by 
distance learning. No residency reo^jired Sc>Uhvvest Urwers% 
2200 Veterans BJvd . Kenner LA 70062 (600) 433^5923 Fax 
504468-32 13 or visrt/us at NtprAwvw soulhwest.edu 

COMPLETE YOUR COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME! 
Approved, self-paced, economical Associate, 
Bachelors . Masters , Doctorates Emphasis in; Business 
Administration, (Health Care, International 
Bueiness.Human Resources.MIS) Computer Science, 
JD/Law. Psychology, Technology Management Southern 
California University tor Professional Studios 1640 E 17 
St-NA, Santa Ana CA 92705 800-477-2254 
htipMvww scvpe.edu e-mai! enroll Q acvpft.edu 



EMPLOYMENT 



EARN EXTRA INCOME! Assemble craft products at home 
tor convenes *ofteririg variety of work Information 1 
8CX)-377-6000 Ext. 6560 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



HARDIN EQUIP LEASING - LOW 9% & UP RATES 100% 
FINANCING/OWNERSHIP O LEASE END. APPS BY FAX. 
GET GROWING!!! CALL 1-800443-9604 MST 

PHONE-A-LEASE. $5K-$1 50.000 'No Financials Requrred* 
(Bigger Leases, No ProWemll) 4 Hour Approvals 
Computers * Rxme Sysiems * voice MaJi * Trucks 1 Care ' 
Recyciying Ept 1 Construction Equipment 1 Adirondack 
Leasing 800678-734? 



EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75,000. Application Onty, 24hr 
approvals First Credrt Corp Can Brian at 1^003264188, 
Ext 3. FAX 904-47^3891 We Welcome Your Business 
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FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 


1 LEGAL SERVICES 


FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
Wrtb the leading consulting firm in the country. 
MCGROW CONSULTING (800) 356-801 1. 


PATENT & TRADEMARK ATTORNEY m Fort Collins, CO 

nrrpijirHoc m lalif'ui natptil A fraHflfTtSfk <S£jtvw-«wi fnr irv4rwu*4i talc 

& companies nationwide v*a mail at affordable fixed 
fees John Flanagan 97r>407-O56Q/FaK 970-407-0561 for 
free into about services 




Franchise 

your business! 

Cull for knforrnitlon about "Franchise Your Builn«»* 
•«mlntra or informuion on franchising. 

Froncofp* i - 8 °° b|rRANcNise 




MAILORDER 


MILLIONAIRE Mailorder Expert Reveals Money-Waking 
Secrete! Free, exciting hour cassette Mefvsn Powers. 
13015 Sherman Rd No Hollywood. CA 91605 (818) 765- 
| 8616 trttp /Avww mpowers com 




I MARKETING 


INTERNET 


DISCOVER INSIDER SECRETS ot successlul markeung. 
Any size business will save money & improve results after 
hearing trus revealing (nformatton, Instruction worth nun- 
rjreds. now available in affordaoie snort-course format oy 
phone. FREE introduction, then just $2,99 per minute. Cail 
Rinn-Ryden Mating loday' 1^900-933-5933 Must be 18 

THE ADVERTISING JUNGLE- 
DOES THE SMALL GUY HAVE A CHANCE 7 
Costs up — results down — your ads took the same as 
everyone else's Big companies spend millions on 
research, media, ao agencies Now you can tight back. 
FREE SPECIAL REPORT reveals how you can use the 
same sophisticated techniques as the big guys. Call toll 
free. 1 -888-479*7783 *Qf your FREE copy 


FREE REPORT - "The No B.S Guide 10 Marteung Your 
Business On The Internet* - Call from your tax macnine 
703-736*1600 DOC #682 


We build your Internet 'Site to Suit" Have questions? We 
have answers Competent, creative competitive 
Commerce f Database + Java. We do it all For detaite cail 
BCG 1 -800-42&O0O8 www.lxg net or infoObognet 




INVENTIONS 


FREE INVENTION PACKAGE Davison & Associates offers 
Customized Devetoprneru. Patenting & Licensing o< new 
products & tdeas. Proven Results J -800-677-6382 


LEGAL SERVICES 


OFFSHORE SERVICES 


TRADEMARK SEARCHES $150 Applicauen Preparation S3S0 
Located 30 minutes from US Patem & Trademark Office. 
Attorney Jay Hamvvrt?.{BO0) 304*8266, 


INCORPORATIONS, TRUSTS BANKING Complete oft- 
shore services Complete Confidentiality Contact Canadian 
oased rep for FREE BROCHURE 1-800-B8 1-3342 
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REAL ESTATE 



NOW THIS IS COLO!! Now is the time to own a pristine 
mountain property, with evergteen forest, mountain mead- 
ows, and rnciedibte views Perfect tor cabm, home or com- 
pany retreat Hike. camp, fish or just horse around 35 
acres $76,900 Call STEVE 719-942-4 T48 Land Prop, 



STOCKS/INVESTMENTS 



FREE TRADING SK 
'CALL8G0-7I 



JflN 

RENCIES-BONOS & P 
FAX 9Q&-2S1.56&1 



WATCHES 




Timely 
Reminder 



Special Sampler Offer-Jutt $15 00 

For our deluxe logo waicn Never-fade guarantee 
Utetime warranty Specify man's or woman's sjze 
Send your color logo on stationery or business card 
and $15 00 per wafch (plus sales tax m CA only) 
Limii 5 at Ihis sampler pr»ce Order now 

/American 

MMffl 



Cowan Road - Depl N8 
ilngaiTW, CA 1MO10-1204 
M 415-697-2900 
Fa j 415 697-1730 



ADVERTISEMENT 



Your Small Business Mentor 



MAIL ORDER FOR M T 0 
Nation's Business 

Marketing DepMiiment 
1615 H Street. N W 
Washinjitun. I'M. ' mmwm 

Ye*» Sonri rru« Ail;im> Stra ta i>v Small 
BtmritsH Start -Up far $16.05 ♦ $4.50 ifa 
1 1 "A. D.C. & MD resident* add appniprinte 

841 lOB tJlXl 

r »wirr» iMiuide it* 0 Uk Mnd Canuck, add f & p*r pn*tuct far 

Check enclosed payable to Nation '* Busine** 
Rill my: Vwn MC Amea 




Card * 



Exp. Date 
Signal urr_ 



Company _ 
Afliln >^ 



1 'n> 



Stair 



ZIP 



410 pagVi 

SoftetHUT 



This book offers hundreds of short, concise and highly illustrated entries 

to help you quickly locate the information you need. You get instant 
access to streetwise advice on nearly every small business topic, including: 

■ Creating a dynamic business plan a Tapping the power of direct mail 

■ Getting the financing you need ■ Boosting sales with inexpensive 

■ Finding and keeping customers marketing HTrirts 

■ Positioning products and services ■ Managing cash 

■ (letting big results from low- ■ Mastering accounting 
budget advertising ■ Avoiding legal trouble 

Order Toll Free! 1-888-333-0356 
or fax 1-202-463-5641 



Editorial 
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Changing Of The Business Guard 



T he national political and policy environment in which 
business operates has rarely undergone as much ben- 
eficial change as it has over the past two decades. 
I be of the most influential forces in bringing about 
that change has been the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
under Riehanl L. Leshei; its president for the past 22 
years. He will 
leave that position 
on Sept. 1, but the 
impact of his 
achievements on 
the enterprise >v>- 
tem will endure tar 
into the future. 

Consider the con- 
trast in the national 
scene between 
Lesher s aniva] as 
head of the latest 
broad-based busi- 
ness fee leration and 
now as he prepares 
to leave. 

The 1970s were a 
grim time for the 
eniei-prise system. 

Debate in Washington centered on how much more to ta_\, 
s|>en(L and regulate. An administration elected with busi- 
ness support had eoOapsed amid the scandals of Watergate, 
which strengthened liberal control of Congress. 

The economy was drifting toward liigh unemployment 
and even higher inflation. The social upheavals that had 
begun in the prior decade, many of them results of the 
Vietnam War, continued into the 70s. The protests spilled 
over into virulent attacks, some of them violent, on busi- 
ness. The private sector was assailed on campuses, in the 
media, and in political forums at all levels of government 
as an enemy that needed to be subdued. Liberal lawmak- 
ers responsive to such demands dominated the federal 
government and many state governments, 

Lesher looted down the n)ad and declared that the na- 
tion was on the verge of a great conservative revival. '*You 
could see the fii"st wave of public dissatisfaction with the 
literal mentality." he recalls. "People were fed up." 

As events soon proved, he was on target The Reagan 
Revolution, the election of a pro-business Congress, and a 
vast increase in the number of pro-business governors 
and state legislatures were on the horizon. 

Under Lesher s leadership, the EES Chamber mobilized 
grass-ronts America I lehind the economic-growth (policies 




that would Miefu the entire nation and helped elect candi- 
dates who supported those policies. 

In pursuing the basic strategy that has helped change 
the direction of government, the Chamber drew guidance 
from one of the most famous business documents in the 
nations history— The 1 Powell Memorandum. 

Named for its author, Lewis E Powell Jr., a prominent 
Richmond, Va., attorney w hen he wrote it and later an as- 
sociate justice of the L\S. Supreme Court, the memoran- 
dum identified and suggested solutions for problems 





The historic memorandum <m 

business problems iit the (0708 
hjl tin thaftnrtu'if Lnris hwrll 
lifter ax (txsttciotc justice of (he 
I >' Sitf/mtH' ( 'otui heljml 
ijnuic the r.S. Chamber as it 
lett the effort* to miiivet <jor- 
erument after year* of social 
aplmmils. tiHiiujnftht m stent 
mini/ fiDnt tl« 1 %Btown War. 



besetting business in the 
early 7! is. 

The Chamber developed and successfully implements 1 
a strategy based on the memorandum. As a result, the 
Chamber has helper) mate a political climate in which 
the debate in I 'ongross and between Congress and the 
White House is no longer on how much more to tax, 
spend, and regulate but on how much loss to tax. s)>end, 
and regulate. 

Indeed, the legislate and executive branches have 
agreed on a goaJ that the Chamber was advocating long 
More President Clinton and most numbers of ( 'ongress 
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. mam t i 

The turn of the century pr&mb the U.S. (Mmm 

with a fuusna nn vnr'nrm incut iuilnenced hij mpid 
i/lolxilizntiun of tin nnnirtphwc and Mtfimrdvutcd 
change* in UrhunItH}^ MtroitttnttHkviiom ami flu 
nxtys in which nr tunic. 

ain'v«il in Washington— a balanced federal budget, which 
is tin- key to the smaller, li*s< [>owerful central govern- 
ment envisioned by business, 

Tii succeed Lesher. the ( 'hamber's board of director 
has chosen Thomas J. Donohue, who has 20 years' experi- 
ence as a national and international advocate for business, 
seven of thorn as a senior executive at the I -.S. (Iiamber 
from 11)77 to 1984. 

Donohue then became president and chief executive of- 
ficer of the American TVueking Associations. As a result 
of his lefidershfr the ATAs revenue base tripled and its 
membership doubled. The trucking industry won major 
legislative victories, including a more favorable tax and 
regulatory climate and ina^eased ftindingfor highways. 
Under Donohue, the ATA took a leading role in promot- 
ing jKihcies lhat expanded international markets for 
American companies. He was also the motivating force 



behind initiatives that resulted in mqjor improvements in 
truck safety. 

Donohue will begin his duties as president and < 'KO of 
the U& Chamber with u a vigorous agenda that unites all 
businesses, large and smaD, and rallies the support of the 
American people," he said in i*esponding to his selection 
by the Chamber hoard at its June 11 meeting. 

He describes his mission in his new post: "To giv e 
business a strong, aggressive voice and move the 
pro-enterprise agenda forward in Washington and 
the states." 

His first step, he says, will he 
an expansion of the Chamber's fi- 
nancial ami membership base. 
With a strong Chamber, he says, 
"well vigorously light unneces- 
sary taxes, regulations, and gov- 
ernment mandates that threaten 
to choke off enterprise." 

That fight, Donohue adds, will 
also be aimed at "those who . . . 
would harm the productivity and 
job-creating rapacity of compa- 
nies large and small." 
Among the an ti -business forces 
he plans to take on 
are 'those labor- 
union leader who 
savage good compa- 
nies/* trial lawyers 
who have "manipu- 
lated and abused" 
the judicial system at 
the expense of every 
business and con- 
sumer, and "extreme 
environmentalists 
who have thi-own 
common sense and 
.sound science out 
the window in their 
effort to impose no- 
growth policies on 
Cir country" 

And, Donohue 
adds, "we intend to 
provide unprece- 
dented business 
leadership in the fight against crime and drugs:* 

He will have the added challenge of carrying out his 
agenda in a business environment undeleting massive and 
accelerating changes. Technological advances outpace one 
another in altering the way America works, communicates, 
and relates. The marketplace is I becoming globalized m un- 
precedented speed, gad the nation must contend with the 
fad that trade extends beyond commeivial transactions to 
issues such as education, pnnluemity, and regulation. 

Donohue has long been a formi< ial >k ■ i u \\ ( >cate for busi- 
ness and the principles and |>olicies that are essential to 
national economic health. The entire business community 
can draw assurance from having such leadership as it pre- 
pares to enter a new century w 



1 



Transition: ThommJ. Douahm, left 
hrcnhHs ihvsi<U>,tl umlilXjtij the 
I f X ClnntfbrrSrpt. j. !h snravd- 
htg Richard L Lexhen right 
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A Novel Kind Of Business 



We visited recently with a 
screenwriter named Paul Chit* 
lik over breakfast at PriscilJas, 
a Toluca Lake, Calif,, coffee- 
house, Priscilla's. near the Dis- 
ney, Warner Bros., and NBC 
studios in Burbank, is a show- 
biz hangout; a steady stream of 
customers includes executives, 
writers, directors, and the 
occasional supporting 
plaver from a show 
like m- 

Priscilla's, 
unlike most such 
places, is also an 
important setting 
in a novel — one 
that Chitlik 
wrote and gave 
away last sum- 
mer at about 
100 locations 
(including 
Priscillas.iin a 
few select cor- | 
ners of Los 
Angeles. He 
printed 10,000 
copies, distributing them in 
what he calls Die entertain 
ment corridor" that embraces 
not just Burbank 
and Hollywood 
but also Studio 
City, Beverly 
Hilk West Holly- 
wood, and a few 
other parts of town. 

He even managed to make a 
few hundred dollars doing it — U 
his surprise— on a total invest- 
ment of $3,200. When we spoke 
with him, he was hoping to do 
better with a new novel he plan 
ned to publish in late spring. 

Chitlik publishes his nov- 
els in what is, in effect, a 
"shopper*— -a giveaway 

paper that subsists 
• in it- ads. ( liii hk'- 
shopper" is called 




/ < I) 1 t *t> V t i v 7, a title ch osen 
not to refer to its price but to 
the paperbound adventure sto- 
ries that sold for 10 cents a cen- 
tury ago. *Berns With An V n 
the story in the first issue of 
Tin [)iute Xuni fills most of the 
magazines 60 pulp pages, along 
with ads for local establish- 
ments like Priscillas and The 
Pedal Shop. 
Chitlik s novel, which he 
wrote under a pen name, 
has a local flavor, too; the 
protagonist is 
a world -wean 
screenwriter 
who lives in 
Burbank <as 
Chitlik does) 
and tracks a 
Nazi murderer 
through an LA. 
landscape as 
detailed and accu- 
rate as the St 
Petersburg 
of <V/W fui<l 
Punish tiivttt. 
When he went into 
business, Chitlik started with a 
schedule that called for 
spending several hours 
a day selling ads while 
he was doing other 
work. His knuckles 
"were bare, they were 
raw" from knocking on 
doors, he says, only half kid- 
ding. Since he had no magazine 
to show to potential advertisers, 
he showed them a mockup that 
his sister-in-law prepared on her 
home computer. 

When he was selling to 
Priscillas— which he had identi- 
fied in the novel by 
another name— he 
offered to change 
the name hack to 
Priscillas if the shop took 
out an ad. He wasn't able to use 
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real names in his new novel 
since it takes place in the 
future, he says, "but the novel 
after that, I will probably pre- 
sell the ads, so I know what 
names to put in the novel" 

He gave Art's Delicatessen in 
Studio City a front-cover posi- 
tion without charging a front- 
cover premium— in exchange 
for which the restaurant 
promised to put a copy in every 
take-out order. "The take-out 
orders gp to the studios," he 
explains. "1 thought Yd get 
net iced that way" 

Getting noticed is what The 
hum Xttri i is ultimately all 
about; ami noi just getting 
noticed by television and movie 
executives who might give Chit- 
lik writing assignments, either 
"As a screenwriter," he says, "I 
make a living— not a great liv- 
ing, but a good living. But Tve 
always wanted to gradually 
move into writing novels, 
instead of having to write what 
other people want me to write." 

Screen writing, he says, gets 
"harder the older you get" — he 
is 49— "especially in television, 
which just chews you up and 
throws you out* 

He got the idea for The Dime 
Xntrl when he was binding 
with a friend who owns The 
Pedal Shop: when Chitlik 
remarked that he couldn't 
make any hradwav in gel- 
ling an agent to handle his 
fiction, his friend sug- 
gested 
that he 
publish a 
now] him 
self and 
distribute 
it for free. 

Even 
though its 
an easy- 
reading mur- 
der mystery, 
"Berns" is not 
a frivolous 




story; as Chitlik says, "Coming 
to grips with death is what this 
book is all about" It hasn't 
stirred any interest among pub- 
lishing houses in the East, even 
so. His next novel, which he 
describes as "serious science fic- 
tion," may have la tter lurk 

And if not ... well, on the 
basis of its maiden performance, 
the Dime Novel Co. may grow 
into a tidy little business, espe- 
cially if Chitlik can round up 
some other LA novelists to 
help him fill The hi w* XunT* 
pages on a regular schedule. 

Even if you don't live any- 
where near the "entertainment 
corridor," you can still read Tht 
Ohm Xovel. Copies of the first 
two issues are available by 
mail — not for a dime, though, 
but for $5.95 each. Send your 
check to The Dime Novel Co., 
10153'/: Riverside Drive, #584, 
Toluca Lake, Calif 91602, 

That Big Night 

Some time ago, we told you 
about Talking Frames ( 'orp., a 
San Qemente, Calif, company 
that makes Remarkable 
Moments; these "collectibles" 
combine pictures of some dra- 
matic moment in sports history 
with a sound bite that is acti- 
valed when you press a button. 
The latest such Remarkahlr 
Moment commemorates Cal 

Ripken's record-set- 
ting consecutive- 
tfame streak, with 
a sound clip of the 
Baltimore Orioles 
infielder himself, 
il comes in wall 
C$139,951 and 
desktop ($79.95) 
models. Tb 
order, or to get 
a catalog, call 
I *{>0-M< >- 
MENT-5 

3685). r* 
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HOW THE AMERICAN DREAM 
GETS DELIVERED. 



THE NEW 1997 CHEVY COMMERCIAL CUTAWAY VAN HAS A 
RUGGED, FULL-FRAME CHASSIS AND A WHOLE LOT MORE TO 
BUILD YOUR BUSINESS ON. For some, the American dream 
is all about making lots of dough running a business. If 
this is true for you, then you may need the right vehicle 
to help make it happen. Enter the new 1997 Chevy " 
Commercial Cutaway Van. 

The first thing we did was strengthen its structural 
support over our earlier model Commercial Cutaway Van 
with a full-length steel-frame chassis design that won t 
quit. Which is why you should team up your commercial 
"cube" body and whatever you're hauling or delivering 
with our rugged Cutaway Van chassis. Whether or not 
baking is how you make your living, you can count on it to 
more than rise to every business occasion. 

The workhorse of the new 1997 Commercial Cutaway 



Van is the power of the Vortec engines. With two V8s to 
choose from, extended-life spark plugs help make each 
Vortec gasoline engine so durable it can go up to 100.000 
miles before its first scheduled tune-up What's more, 
there's even a 6.5 Liter Turbocharged Diesel V8 available. 
And drivers will appreciate the smooth change of gears of 
the heavy-duty 4-speed electronic automatic transmission. 

To put the icing on the cake, we topped it off with 
safety features like 4-wheel anti-lock brakes and Auto- 
matic Daytime Running Lamps that come standard with 
all models. So you can fulfill the American dream In a 
safe and efficient manner. 

FOR MORE INFO CALL 

TOLL FREE 1-888 WORK VAN. 



THE NEW '97 
CHEVY VAN 
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breaking the law. 



Honestly now, it's impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of Internet access. 

But with multiple phone 
lines and separate Internet 
| accounts, all that gets to 
be a little costly. Enter 

a ^^,$^jL tne WebRamp M3. a single 

Bur »i( W 




Internet access device that 



allows everyone in your entire company 
separate and simultaneous access. 

Technically, the M3 is a breakthrough 
router/hub. But because it's designed for 
utter simplicity, we ll skip the cumbersome 
terminology* Quite simply, it eliminates the 
necessity of separate Internet accounts for each 
user. How? First connect up to three modems 
to as many ISP accounts. Then connect as 



many users as you'd like to the M3, Jn essence 
you're "sneaking" your whole company onto 
the Internet through one connection, (And 
while that delivers the tasty little rush of get- 
ting away with something, we assure you it's 
quite legal.) Plus, with three modems you get 
Web access speed that just plain blazes. 

So to really make the Internet work for 
your business, visit us at 
www. rampnetworks.com/ 
nations.html or call 
888-493-2726 toll free. 
We'll send you Charles 
Rubins "Internet for Small M«>rW 1997 
Business: How to Make the Internet Pay Off 
in Profits and Productivity/' free. At this rate, 
you may never have to pay for anything again. 




tht fir* iripoui 



IMafopn] 

Just this side of legal.'" 

For a limited timr offer visit our Web site at: http://www.rampnrtworks.com/nBtions.html 

Come by our Booth ^2640 at Internet Worid in Chicago for a demonstration of YfebRamp M3 and other marginally legal flrifjjBjjjj) 
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Donohue To Lead Chamber 






Thomas J Donohue addresses the U.S. Chamber board of directors at its meeting June 1 1 after he was 
named president and CEO of the business federation, effective Sept. 1. 



Thomas J. Donohue, named by the U.S. 
Chamber "1'< 'nmmerce hoard nf directors to 
ho the business federat ion's new president 
and CEO, pledged to raise the organization's visi- 
bility and strengthen its influence on public-policy 
matters when he assumes his new position Sept L 



"We're going to be everywhere," promised 
Donohue, who for the past 13 yeai-s has been pres- 
ident and CK< ) of the lo.ftOO-memlier American 
Trucking Associations ( ATA) in Alexandria. Va. 

Donohue, !W, will succeed Richard L. Lesher as 
Coiit in iicd on Page ISA 




■ Board Thanks Lesher 

■ Jl tamest nlxrV 1997-88 

If I chairman, present < hnmber President Richard L. 
Lesher with a crystal globe in honor of his 22 years of 
service and "for the promotion of Iree^nterprise values 
throughout the nation and the w orld." Lesher, who re- 
ceived the honor at the Chamber boards June 11 meeting, 
steps down Sept. 1 as president of the business federation. 



2ft 
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■ Chamber Benefit 

Fidelity Plan Attracts Members 



nience of administration and af- 
fo r d a h i 1 i t y. b ;i ys Guy Patton, se- 
nior vice president for Fidelity 
Institutional Retirement 
Services Co, in Covington* Ky 

Bill Gibson, right, president of 
Structured Mining Systems in 
Canons burg, Pa., and Harry Scott, 
co-founder of Carr Scott Software in 
Dux bury. Mass., found the retirement 
plans offered by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and Fidelity Investments 
to be an important incentive in their 
decisions to join the Chamber. 



v 





Mr 



U.S. Chamber member companies 
receive a discount on the retirement 
plans. The cost of administering the 
401(k> plan, for example, is $1,400 a 



year plus $28 per employee, 
Manv financial-services firms 
charge *:*,000 to $6,000 a year 
to administer such a plan. 

Fidelity Investments, with 
total managed assets of more 
than $51:1 billion, is one nf" 1 he 
country's leading providers of 
financial services. It is the nation's 
largest mutual-fund company and the 
second-largest discount brokerage 
firm, 



■ Human Resources 

Free Business Seminars Slated 



[Jill Gibson was nut thinking about 
iOjoining the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce when he began looking for a 
retirement plan for the 16 employees of 
his computer-systems company in 
Canons burg. Pa, But, as the saying goes, 
one thing leads to another. 

Gibson t president of Structured 
Mining Systems, which designs com- 
puter systems for the mining industry 
joined the Chamber Jan. 1 after learn- 
ing about the CHAMBERplan for 
Retirement offered by Fidelity 
Investments. Only U.S. Chamber mem- 
bers are eligible for this comprehensive, 
low-cost retirement 
program. 

"To be brutally hon- 
est, we weren't look- 
ing to join the 
Chamber,'* says 
Gibson. "We'd looked 
at some retirement 
plans. I was familiar 
with Fidelity, and 
they told us about this 
[Chamber] option." 

Designed primarily 
for firms with fewer 
than 100 employees, 
the Chamber-Fidelity 
program includes 
401 (k), Keogh, SEP- 
IRA, and SIMPLE— 
Savings Incentive 
Match Plan for 
Em ploy ees — plans. 

Fidelity provides 
investment management, record-keep- 
ing services, and employee-communica- 
tions materials for the retirement plans. 

Gibson's company chose the 401(k) 
plan after joining the Chamber. 

Harry Scott, co-founder of Carr Scott 
Software of Duxbury Mass., did plan to 
join the Chamber, and one of the main 
reasons, he says, was to take advantage 
of the CHAMBERplan. 

"We did some research [on retirement 
plans],* 1 says Scott, whose 16-month-old 
firm writes computer >o ft ware pro- 
grams. -The CHAMBERplan looked 
like the best deal and the most compre- 
hensive, giving us the most control and 
benefits/' 

Carr Scott Software joined the 
Chamber in January, and Scott's four 
employees are now in the Chamber- 
Fidelitv401(k)plan, 

The CHAMBERplan offers n.iiw 



Two free seminars on personnel 
and human-resources manage- 
ment for small-business owners will 
be presented this fall by the Edward 
Jones investment firm of St. Louis, 
Wit ton's BftHitie**, and the U,S. 
Chamber of Commerce's Small 
Business Institute. 

The program* will be broadcast by 
satellite to various locations, includ- 
ing selected Edward Jones offices. 



state and local chambers of com- 
merce, businesses, and government 
and educational institutions, 

The dates and times for the semi- 
nars will he announced in the October 
Busi-Hexx Aclrocate, 

For information about becoming a 
host site or finding the location of ihe 
downlink site nearest you, or for more 
information on the programs, call l- 
SOO-Ktf 1 730 or ( 202) HH-fiiMO. 
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Chamber Victory 



Tax-Filing Penalties Are Delayed 



pressure from the U.S. Chamber of 
r Commerce, other groups, and mem- 
bers of Congress has ivsulteci in a 
six-month delay in the effective elate 
of penalties for noncompliance with i\ 
riik 4 requiring small firms to llU- fed- 
eral payroll and income taxes elec- 
tronically. 

The Internal Revenue Service re- 
cently announced that it would not 
penalize small firms t hat fail to begin 
filing their taxes electronically by 
July 1. That was the date by which 
companies that paid more than 
STKU.KX) in employment taxes in 1995 
were required by law to begin elec- 
tronic filing. Businesses that failed to 
comply by July 1 would have been 
subject to a penalty of 10 percent of 
taxes owed. 

Originally the effective date of the 
tax- filing requirement was Jan. 1, 
1907, hut the deadline waft delayed to 
July 1 after a storm of protest from 
the Chamber and other groups. 

Further pressure on the Clinton 
administration lo delay implementa- 
tion of the tax regulation, particu- 
larly from Senate Small Business 
Committee Chairman Christopher S, 



Bond, R-M<>., resulted in the latest 
amnesty period, which will end Dec. 31. 




Sen. Christopher S. Bond, R-Mo., helped win a delay 
in penalties for noncompliance with an electronic 
Unfiling rule. 



The electronic-payroll requirement was 
included in the North American Free 



Trade Agreement among the United 
States. Mexico, and Canada. The pact 
was approved by Congress in 
l)eeemher VM l 

Companies with annual employ- 
ment-tax deposits of $47 million or 
more already must make such de- 
bits electronically to the IRS. 

The Chamber continues to sup- 
port legislation sponsored by Rep. 
Richard "Doe" Hastings, R-Wash., 
and Sen. Don Niekles, R-Okla„ that 
would make the electronic deposit of 
payroll taxes optional for small busi- 
nesses that have less than $47 mil- 
lion in annual employment-tax de- 
posits; those firms will now face 
penalties if they don't begin elec- 
tronic filing by Jan. 1, 1998. 

The Chamber's concerns with the 
requirement include the costs that 
small firms mighi incur in get -< j t up 
to make such dejwsits and the possi- 
bility thai I lie IKS could gain acc<\- ■ 
to taxpayei-s" hank accounts. 

( '(intact fftifir ftucniakerx thmitf/h 
the Capitol siritvhln><ml at U(U) 
t: t 4121 and urge them to support the 
Hastings and Nieklex biUs. 



■ Legal Update 

Chamber Litigation Center Wins 
Again In Punitive-Damages Case 



The National Chamber Litigation 
Center, I he public-policy law firm ot 
the UJS. Chamber of Commerce, recently 
won reaffirmation of a victory regarding 
awards for punitive damages. 

The Alabama Supreme Court reduced 
IVom $2 million to $50,000 a punitive- 
damages award to a car buyer who was 
not told that his new vehicle had been re- 
painted. The NCLC had argued to the 
I'.K. Supreme Court during its I1W.V.-MS 
term that the $2 million award was 
"grossly excessive" and thus violated the 
due-process clause of the L4th 
Amendment to the Constitution. The 
high court agreed and sent the case hack 
to the Alabama Supreme Court with in- 
structions to reconsider the amount 

The US. Supreme Court ruling came 
in the case of BMW of North America 
tm\ es, hv dan Jk t lore had sued HMW 



in an Alabama state court after learning 
that parts of his new car had been re- 
, .ainU-d to correct damage 
to the finish incurred dur- 
ing shipping. 

\n Alabama jury 
awarded Gore $4,000 in 
compensatory damages 
and $4 million in punitive 
damages. The punitive- 
damages award was calcu- 
lated by multiplying the 
SI 0(10 hi compensatory 
damages by the 1 .000 cm 
partially repainted ami 
sold hv BMW nationwide 
over 10 vears. The 
Alabama Supreme Court niM}hiii the 
jurv erred in penalizing BMW for the 
transactions that occurred outside that 
state. But while just 14 repainted cm 



The NCLC's Robin Conrad 



were sold in Alabama, the court reduced 
i he award only by hall, to,*! million. 

hi ordering the Alabama high court to 
reconsider its award, the P.S. Supreme 
Court said that the state court should 
take into account the ratio between the 
comf>ensatorv and punitive damages, how 
the award compared with civil or criminal 
penalties that could have been imposed, 
and the extent to which the 
conduct of the auto company 
was ''reprehensible." 

The Alabama court's deci- 
sion "is a clear vindication of 
American business*** long, 
hard fight against excessive 
punitive-damages a wan Is,* 1 
savs Kohin Conrad, vice pres- 
ident of the NCLC. 

The Alabama Supreme 
( our! has been one of i he 
worst offendei's in upholding 
excessive punitive-damages 
awards, ( 'onrad says, "The 
fact that it listened to the message sent 
by the C.S. Supreme Court moans that 
other state courts and lower federal 
courts likely will heed the message/* 
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Fiscal Policy 



Action On Budget Bill Urged 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has 
praised representatives and senators 
for passing legislation to cut taxes and 
balance the federal budget and ha.* urged 
them to quickly reconcile the differences 
in their respective fiscal measures. 

On June 25 the House and Senate ap~ 
proved somewhat different spending 
bills; both would shave $138 billion from 
the budget deficit over five 
years — from fiscal 1998, 
which begins Oct. 1 , through 
2002. About $115 billion of 
the savings in both would 
come from changes in the 
Medicare system. 

Differing measures to cut 
taxes also were passed. The 
House voted June 26 on an 
$8o billion net tax cut over 
five years; a day later the 
Senate approved a $77 bil- 
lion net reduction. 

Congress still is working 
to obtain an additional $138 
billion of savings in the 18 
appropriations bills that fund 
the military, national parks, 
and agriculture programs, 
among ot her items. 

The total balanced-budget 
package — the spending, tax, and appro- 
priations hills— phis -SH billion in sav- 
ings from interest payments on the fed- 
eral debt that would be lower than 
previously assumed, would mean annual 
deficit reductions totaling about $204 bil- 
lion over five years and would create 
a $1 billion surplus in 2002, according 
to ecomonic assumptions from the 
Congressional Budget Office. (See the 
accompanying chart.) 

"This legislation is a clear winner for 
the U.S. economy," says Bruce Josten, 
the US. Chambers chief lobbyist. "Tax 
cute and spending reductions are long 
overdue, and we urge Congress to 
quickly reconcile these bills and to for- 
ward legislation to President Clinton for 
his signature." 

The tax-cut portion of the budget 
package contains several important busi- 
ness provisions. 

The House tax plan, which is more gen- 
erous to business than the Senate mea- 
sure, includes a repeal of the alternative 
minimum tax for firms with average an- 
nual gross receipts of less than $5 million 
and a reduction in the corporate capilal- 



gains-tax rate. It also includes provisions 
to expand the home-office deduction and 
to clarify rules for determining whether a 
worker is an employee or an independent 
contractor. The Senate bill does not in- 
clude those provisions. 

Under the House bill, the corporate 
capital-gains-tax rate, now 35 percent, 
would be reduced to 32 percent in 1998, 
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to 81 percent in 1999, and to 30 percent 
thereafter for certain assets held at least 
eight years. 

Both bills would cut the top capital- 
gains rate for individuals to 20 percent, 
from 28 percent, retroactive to May 7. 
1997. Under the House plan, gains real- 
ized from the sale of certain assets could 
be indexed tor inflation U*ginning in 2001, 
The bills also would, among other things: 



■ Gradually increase the exemption 
for estate taxes. The Senate measure 
would raise the current $fi00,000 exemp- 
tion to $1 million by 2000; the House bill 
would increase it to $1 million by 2007. 
In both bills, the exemption would be in- 
dexed for inflation after reaching $1 mil- 
lion. Under current tax law, estates are 
subject to a tax rate of up to f>o percent 
of the value exceeding a life- 
time $000,000 exemption. 

■ Extend a waiver period 
for penalties on businesses 
that fail to comply with a re- 
quirement that they file fed- 
eral payroll and income 
laxes electronically. Kirms 
that paid more than SoO.OOM 
in employment taxes in 
1995 were required to begin 
electronic filing by July I or 
face a penalty of 10 percent 
of taxes owed. But the 
Internal Revenue Service 
reeent.lv waived the penaltv 
until Jan. t, 1998. The 
House tax bill would extend 
the waiver period through 
Dec. 31, 199K, and the 
Senate bill would extend it 
through June 30, 1998. 
In addition, the Senate bill would in- 
crease the tax deduction for health in- 
surance for the self-employed to 100 
percent, by 2D07. Under current law, the 
sell-employed and unincorporated busi- 
nesses can deduct III percent, which is 
to rise to 80 percent by 2006, Large 
businesses can now deduct 100 percent. 
The House bill does not include such a 
provision. 



■ Blue Chip Initiative 

Applications Being Accepted 



1J ;is your small business faced adversity 
land oveivome it? IT so, your company 
could be chosen as an honoree by the Blue 
Chip Enterprise Initiative, an annual pro- 
gram that recognizes such firms. 

The program is co-sponsored by 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. (known as MassMutual— The Blue 
Chip Company), the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Nation** BwiUBB^ and 
"First Business," the half-hour morning 



television news program presented by 
MassMutua] and the Chamber. 

Applications for the Blue Chip award 
can be obtained by calling the program's 
toll-free number, 1 sOO I OR-BCEI 
(1-800-367-2234), by contacting a 
MassMutual agent, or by sending an 
electronic- mail request to blifeclup 't 
tiatioiwhttxhirss.i)fy. The application also 
appears in the August issue of Sat inn's 
Httxinesx 
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International 



Business Wins On China Trade 



I Commerce scored a 
mayor victory for busi- 
ness with the recent 
defeat of a resolution 
in the House that 
would have prevented 
the United States from 
trading with China on 
B normal basis. 

The House voted 
259-173 on June 24 to 
reject the measure, 
which would have 
disapproved President 
Clinton's May 29 
decision to grant most- 
favored-nation fMFN) 
trade status to China 
for another year. 
'China's MFN status 
runs from July 1 
through June 30 J 

MFN status is 
routinely granted to 
most of the nations 
with which the U.S. trades. 

The attempt to deny MFN status to 
China was based primarily on the 
country's poor record on human rights. 
The Chamber contended that denying or 
restricting the country's trade status 
would hurt the forces in China most 
sympathetic to political and trade 
reforms 

The importance of China as a market 
for U.S. goods and services was 
underscored In ;i recent sunvy conducted 




Renewal of China's MFN trade status b good 
news for U.S. company wnicn ^ wt " 
Hon in U.S. goods to the Asian nation in 1996. 



by the Chamber, More than 55 
percent of the small and medium-sized 
U.S. companies responding to the survey 
said they are currently exporting to 
China. Among the businesses that do not 
export to China, more than 71 percent 
indicated that they are exploring market 
opportunities there. 

The Chambers survey also showed 
that 32 percent of U.S. firms that export 
to China have sales to the country 
exceeding $2 million a year, more 



than half have been 
conducting business in 
China longer than five 
years; and more than 
two-thirds rated their 
trade ventures in 
China as successful. 

There seems to be 
little doubt that the 
Chinese market has 
been lucrative for the 
United States. All 
50 states, the District 
of Columbia, 
_A Puerto Rico, and 
the U.S. Virgin 
Islands derive 



some 



income 



from trade with 
China. Combined, 
they received 
nearly $12 billion 
in 1996. (Seethe 
table belowj 
The Chamber 
survey was part 
of a wide-ranging 
education and lobbying 
campaign on maintaining 
normal trade relations between the U.S. 
and China. 

The Chamber's efforts also included 
visits to lawmakers' offices b\ Chamber 
lobbyists, member businesses, and 
representatives of the American cham- 
bers from China and Hong Kong and a 
campaign to educate the media about 
MFN for China. 




Value Of Exports To China In 



Alabama $142,405,413 

Alaska 154,112,221 

Arizona 228,037,581 

Arkansas 49.456.948 

California 1,700,571,089 

Colorado 1ll.U87.785 

Connecticut 59.829,635 

Delaware ... 6,858,391 

District of Columbia.. 1.956.612 

llteida 580,922,233 

Georgia 207,891,126 

Hawaii 4,483,271 

Idaho. 17,861,966 

Illinois (WM28.557 

Indiana..... 155,946,178 

«wa 24,863,544 



Kansas $53,296,713 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 1,071,678,361 

Maine *886.563 

Maiybnd.. -75,852,007 

Massachusetts 142,324,596 

Michigan 215,572,085 

Minnesota 60.856,631 

Mississippi 105,275,269 

Missouri 54.042.4H1 

Montana 7,512 ,396 

Nebraska 23t478 ^S 

Nevada 11,312,739 

New Hampshire 9,109,105 

New Jersey 151,144.489 

New Mexico 16,832,375 



New York $424,936,024 

North Carolina .297,245,167 

North Dakota 401,190 

Ohio 202,642,137 

Oklahoma 53,151,425 

Oregon 64,561,416 

Pennsylvania 171,401,993 

Puerto Rico 14,910.093 

Rhode Island 4,445,251 

South Carolina 164,402,591 

South Dakota 1,778,178 

Tennessee 206,906,401 

teas 1,253,608,080 

Utah 23.747,631 

%rmont 3,772,596 

Virginia 154,926,377 



1996 

Virgin Inlands $25,299 

Washington 1.487,157,624 

West Virginia 38,999,379 

Wisconsin 108.677,695 

Wyoming 5,129,771 

Unknown 

U.S. Origin .....1,208,796,367 



TOTAL ..-.$1 1 #77,920,628 



SOURCES U S CENSUS BUREAU AND 
U S CHAMBER Of COMMERCE 
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■ Board Action 

President Chosen; Policy Adopted 




In its most important recent action, the 
I hoard of directors of the U,S. Chamber 
of Commerce voted to make Thomas J. 
Donohue president and CEO of the busi- 
ness federation effective Sept L 

The board also clarified, in a new pol- 
icy statement, an existing position on 
employment law and regulations in re- 
sponse to recent proposals by the 
Clinton administration. 

The actions took place at the board's 
regularly scheduled meeting June 1 1 ■ Tin- 
selection of Donohue followed a three- 
month search by executive search firm 
Koto/ Ferry international in cooperation 
with a five-member board committee, 

Donohue, who has been president and 
CEO of the American Trucking 
Associations in Alexandria, Va„ for 13 
years, will succeed Richard L. Lesher, 
who has run the Chamber for 22 years 
and who will step down Sept. 1. (For 
more information on Donohue, see Page 

The board's policy declaration on 
edicts by the administration states: 
"Neither the president nor any executive 
agency may issue orders or regulations 
which are inconsistent with the intent of 
Congress or which impose punitive sanc- 
tions on or add obligations to employers, 

"Such orders and regulations exceed 
the constitutional authority granted the 
president and federal agencies " 

The board's statement gives the 



r ~~1 A book on the 

1 MELTDOWN #% n e\vfoLmd pnliti- 

QN I cal activism of small- 

Ifgj^^^^ffV business people, 

)^^flS I Chamber 

H merce President 

H Richard I., Lesher, 

H is now available in 

Published in 
hardback in May 19%, ihe bonk. 
Meltdown on Main Street: Why Small 
Bits itte ss Is Lvuilunj the Revolution 
Ago hurt Big Government chronicles the 
increased political activity by small-busi- 
ness owners and managers in the 1994 



Chamber staff greater authority to tight 
any such federal orders or regulations. 

Clinton recently proposed an execu- 
tive order — later changed to a memo- 
randum—to encourage federal agencies 
to award federally funded construction 
jobs to unionized firms. 

Another presidential order requires 
firms that do business with the govern- 



elections and how they were spurred to 
activism by government actions, espe- 
cially by regulatory burdens imposed on 
business. The paperback version, subti- 
tled llutv Government Is Obst rnetinff 
Small Business In Ann viva, includes a 
look at small-business involvement in the 

November IS96 elections, 

Lesher, who steps flown as president of 
the Chambei' Sep?. 1, ulso recounts in the 
bunk many of the more dramatic events 
of his 22-year career as head of the na- 
tion's largest business federation. 

The jxfperback Version ofLeshev's book 
ffJntton, $11.95) is available in book- 
stores nation wide or from the publisher 
by calling tiWUi-XH9L 



ment to have ^satisfactory" labor-man- 
agement relations. Companies with "un- 
satisfactory" records of complying with 
laws governing work]) lace safety and 
health, wages and benefits, equal oppor- 
tunity and union organizing and bar- 
gaining could be barred from bidding on 
federal contracts under the order. 

House Speaker Newt Gingrich ad- 
dressed the board, laying out the 
Republicans' agenda tor the res: of the 
year and urging business to support the 
< i< IP's efforts to balance the budgel and 
cut taxes, 

The (ieorgia Republican praised 
Lesher'* tenure as president of the 
Chamber. "The entire business commie 
nil y owes you a debt of gratitude," he 
told Lesher. 

Sen. Hill Krist. RTenn., the GOPs 
point man on Medicare reform and a 
heart surgeon before his election to the 
Senate in 1994, addressed the board 
about congressional efforts to reform 
the federal health-care system for the 
elderly and the long-term disabled. 

The budget hills appro\ ed ley t lie 
House and Senate would slow the 
growth in Medicare spending and make 
other changes, including an increase in 
Medicare premiums. Without changes, 
the system will go broke in lit 101, accord- 
ing to a reporl of the .Medicare trustees, 



■ Publication 

Lesher Book Available In Paperback 
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GRASSROOTS ACTION 



U.S Chamber of Com mprce Fi?ctermwn_ 




Health-Care Bills Would Expand Pooling Capability 

Small Businesses Could Join Association Insurance Plans Free Of State Mandates 

Enactment of legislation to make health coverage more 
affordable for the employees of small businesses is the U.b, 
Chamber of Commerce's highest health-care-reiorm priority 
for the current Congress. 

The business federation is backing bills 
introduced in May by Rep. Harris W Fawell, 
(MIL, and Sen. Tim Hutchinson, R-Ark. 

Known as the Expanded Portability and 
Health Insurance Coverage Act of 1997 
'EPHIC), the companion measures have gained 
bipartisan support in the House and Senate. 
The Fawell bill H.R. 1515, had 141 co-sponsors 
as of mid-June. The Senate MIL S. 729, had five 
co-sponsors. 

Prospects for enactment of the Fawell bill 
increased in early June when the House 
Education and Workforce Committee voted to 
attach the legislation to the fiscal 1998 budget 
measure being crafted by lawmakers. 

The health-care provisions would allow small 
businesses and self-employed individuals to join 
to purchase health insurance through health 
plans set. up bv associations. 

It would also allow the U.S. Chamber, state 
and local chambers, and other well-established 
trade, business, and professional associations to 
form regional and national group health plans 
under the federal Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act. That law governs employer- 
provided benefit plans and exempts such plans 
bom stale mandates on henefit levels. 

Some business organizations already offer 
health plans, but those plans must comply with state neaiuv 
oenefits mandates or the organizations must Ik- sel 1-msurca. 
Under the Fawell- Hutchinson bills, businesses could join 
aswciation health plans that, would be free nf state neaitn-tan 



mandates. States have adopted more than 1.000 mandated 
health benefits nationwide, and lawmakers seem increasingly 
inclined to intervene in the healthcare marketplace. 

According to some estimates, the 
pooled-purchasing arrangement 
under EPHIC would save 
companies about 30 percent in 
administrative costs. In addition, 
the Chamber points out T escaping 
the accumulated burden of state 
benefit mandates would 
drastically reduce the cost of 
health coverage. 

Opponents of the legislation 
have argued that health-care 
quality would suffer as a 
consequence of the ERISA pre- 
emption. But a 1995 study by the 
international consulting firm 
KPMG Peat Marwick found that 
most existing ERISA plans provide 
a higher level of benefits than 
traditional health plans. 

Other opponents of the EPHIC 
arrangement have argued that its 
passage would hinder state health- 
insurance regulation. But the 
Chamber says that the patchwork 
of state laws has succeeded only in 
increasing insurance costs. 

Moreover, the EPHIC legislation 
would strengthen state and federal 
enforcement against bogus health plans, such as ones set up to 
avoid covering unhealthy individuals or high-risk industries. 
Under the EPI 1 10 bill — and a health-care-reform bill passed last 
year — such practices, known as adverse selection, are illegal 

Association health plans would Ik* required to market to and 
accept all employers regardless of their employees' healthcare 
claims histories. In addition, such plans could not exclude 
individual employees, increase rates for employers with a 
history of higher claims, or force employers out of the plan once 
they are accepted. 

*the EPHIC bill." says Neil Trautwein, manager of health- 
care policy for the Chamber, "will bring affordable health- 
insurance coverage within the reach of small business, thereby 
insuring more workers and their families " 

By some estimates, as many as half of the 41 million 
uninsured Americans would gain access to affordable coverage as 
a result of the EPHIC measure. Larger firms also would benefit 
from increased coverage in the small-business marketplace 
through the reduction of cost shifting from uninsured workers. 
"Making health- insurance coverage more affordable to small 




How You Can Join GAIN 



The (irassmots Ai t ion Information Network 
(iAIN-4>nhanmi the ability of business people 
to influence government decisions that affect 
their enterprises. Through the network* U.S. 
Chamber specialists on legislative and regulatory 
issues provide activist business people with the 
timely information they need to urtfe their member* 
of Congress to cast pro-enterprise votes. 

For more information on how to become a 
member of this network* call (202) KilWflM. 
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business," TVautwein says, "is the critical need in our health- 
care system today/ 

Legislation Would Boost Accountability 
Of Congress, Agencies For Rules' Impact 

A new effort is under way to increase the accountability of 
Congress and the regulatory agencies that write and enforce 
federal rules. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is backing legislation 
introduced in the House that would impose such accountability 
and open the regulatory process to greater public scrutiny. 

The Chamber-backed bill was introduced May 14 by Reps, 
Lamar Smith, R-Texas. and Gary A, Condit D-Calit 

Known as the Regulator}' Accountability Act, the bill would 
amend the Unfunded Mandates Reform Act of 1995 to ensure 
that greater attention is paid to costs of proposed regulations 
and that the allowable costs are limited. 

The 1995 law, whose enactment was strongly supported by 
the U.S. Chamber, requires the federal government to assess 
and make public the possible impact of proposed major 
regulations on the public and private sectors. 

Major rules are defined in the law 
as those costing businesses 
collectively more than SI 00 million to 
implement and state and local 
governments more than $50 million. 

Under the 1995 statute, lawmakers 
can halt the consideration of a 
proposed mandate on the public 
sector that exceeds the $50 million 
threshold, but no similar provision 
exists for stopping consideration of 
private-sector mandates beyond the 
$100 million threshold. 

The Smith-Condit bill would 
require Congress to write into any bill 
that imposed a mandate on the 
private sector the estimated costs for 
complying with the requirement. If 
Congress failed to include a 

compliance-cost estimate, any lawmaker could prevent further 
consideration of the legislation until the estimates were 
completed. 

The lawmaker would do this by raising a **point of order" — 
a parliamentary maneuver that ends debate on a bill. 

The legislation also would limit the amount of money that 
federal agencies could require businesses collectively to spend to 
comply with those rules. The amount would be set by Congress, 

Rule-making agencies would be required to draft regulations 
that do not exceed the compliance costs specified for each 
mandate. If an agency were unable to operate within the 
specified limits, it would be required to go to Congress and make 
a case for a higher compliance-cost estimate. For the regulation 
to advances lawmakers would have to vote to raise the estimate. 

Finally, the accountability bill would allow the public to 
comment on whether draft rules could be implemented within 
the compliance costs specified. Only after all those steps were 
taken could a regulation become final and enforceable. 

Nothing m this legislation will prevent reaching the societal 
goals that many regulations were meant to address, such as 
clean water and air and safe working conditions,** says Sally 
Jefferson t manager of regulatory policy for the Chamber "It 



simply would require Congress and federal regulators to be 
honest about the costs of rules to be borne by those who will 
foot the bill" 

Action on the Smith-Condit bill is uncertain. There is no 
Senate companion bill. 

Write or mil your representative and urge him or iter to 
co-sponsor the Smith-Condit Regulatory Accountability Aci 
Ask your senators to pursue similar legislation in the 
Senate. The addcexxes are US. House of RepreHvnt<itice% 
Washington. D C. 20-515 and U.S. Senate, Washington, DX\ 
2051(1 To vail dial the Capitol switchboard at (202) 22^4121 



Chamber-Backed Bills Would Benefit 
Small Firms In Three Important Ways 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is backing legislation that 
could greatly benefit the self-employed and those who operate 
home-based businesses. 

Two pending measures, a House bill introduced by Rep. 
James Talent, R-Mo., and a Senate bill proposed by Sen. 
Christopher S. "Kif Bond, R-Mo., would: 

■ Make health- 
insurance costs 100 
percent tax -deductible 
for the self-employed. 

■ Make it easier for 
those w r ho use a 
portion of their home 
as a business office to 
take a tax deduction. 

■ Clarify Internal 
Revenue Service rules 
related to the use 
of independent con- 
tnietors in business 
operations. 

'There is no 
acceptable rationale 
for home-based 
businesses and the 
self-employed not to have the same deductions as other 
businesses,* Bays Martin A. Regalia, vice president and chief 
economist for the Chamber. 

The health-insurance provision would immediately increase to 
100 percent, from 40 percent, the tax deduction for medical costs 
of unincorporated businesses and the self-employed. Currently 
the tax deduction is scheduled to rise in increments to sn percent 
by 200B. The deduction will increase* to 45 percent in 1998, 50 
percent in 2003, 60 percent in 2004, and 70 percent in 200f). 

The proposed provision would put unincorporated business 
and the self-employed on an equal footing with corporations, 
which can deduct 100 percent of their health-care costs as a 
business expense. 

The Talent and Bond bills would allow f a taxpayer who uses 
a home office for "essential administrative or management 
activities" to qualify for the home-office deduction. 

Those who qualify are allowed to deduct expenses directly 
related to the use of an office in the home or a percentage of the 
total cost of operating the entire home. The office mast be 
deemed "necessary" in that the taxpayer has no other location 
for performing the essent ial administrative or management 
activities of the business 
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In 1993, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that to qualify for the 
home-office deduction, the importance of business activities 
conducted at home and the amount of time spent there mast 
exceed the importance of business activities and the amount of 
time spent outside the home. The ruling applies even if there is 
no location outside the home to perform business activities. 

Tb clarify the IRS worker-classification rules, the legislation 
would consider an individual to be an independent contractor if 
he or she: . 

■ Agreed to perform a service for a particular amount of time 
or to complete a specific result or task. 

■ Had the ability to realize a profit or loss. 

■ Incurred significant unreimbursed expenses. 

Under existing independent-contractor rules, the 1Kb uses a 
20-point test to determine whether the independent-contractor 
status is accurate. If an individual is misclassified as an 
independent contractor rather than as an employee, the erring 
business could be subject to back taxes, penalties, and interest. 

Independent contractors are responsible for paying their own 
payroll taxes, while employers must pay half of their employees 
payroll taxes and provide benefits. 

In addition to meeting the newly proposed criteria, an 
independent contractor would have to meet one of the following 
three tests: 

■ Have a principal place of business. 

■Pay a fair market rent for use of a company sfaciJity 

■ Operate primarily with equipment not supplied by a 
company for which the individual is performing a service. 

He or she could not provide services primarily for a single 
company at its facility. An independent contractor also wouJO ne 
required to have a written contract with a company stating tnat 
services are being provided and that he or she will not be 
treated as an employee ■ tf the company. 

An individual would qualify for independent -contractor status 
if he or she had a written contract with a company and 
conducted "business as a pmperlv constituted corporation 01 
limited liability company ... and (didl not receive ... benefits 
that are provided to employees" of the company for which worn 
is being performed. . f , ^ 

Says the Chamber s Regalia: This proposal addresses three 
areas of vital concern to the small-business community ana wm 
help cultivate the seeds of tomorrow's jobs." 

Measures Would Broaden Deductibility 
Of Individual Retirement Accounts 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is supporting legislation that 
would expand individual retirement accounts. 

Bills have been introduced in the House and Senate to create 
"Super IRAs; which, the Chamber says, would ham savings 
rates and provide retirement security to millions <™* nca ^ 4 

Sponsored in the Senate bv William V. Roth Jr., R-M-. and 
-John R. Breaux, D-I-h., and in the House by William JVL 
Thomas. R-Calit, and Richard E. Neal, D-Mass.. the measures 
would allow an individual to deduct from taxable incnme up to 
WW annually contributed to an IRA regardless ol whether the 
individual or the persons spouse is covered by an employers 
pension plan. 

As part of a 1986 tax bill, Congress placed income limits on 
the tax deductibility of contributions to IRAs, If an individual or 
his or her spouse is covered bv a ret irement plan, such as a 
401f k } plan, at certain income kwe!s-$35,<)00 for an ""dividual 
and $50,0(10 for married couples filing joint tax returns-no 




amount of an IRA contribution is tax-deductible. Individuals 
who are not covered by a pension plan may deduct up to $2,000 
annually from their taxable income for contributions to an IRA. 

The pending legislation, S. 197 in the Senate and H.R. 446 in 
the House, also would: 

■ Phase out the income thresholds for deductible IRA 
contributions. 

■ Index the $2,000 contribution limit for inflation (raising the 
limit in $500 increments). 

■ Allow penalty-free withdrawals from 
IRAs for special purposes such as the 
first-time purchase of a home, educational 
expenses, or long-term unemployment. 
The measures also would authorize 
establishment of so-called IRA Plus 
Accounts. Contributions to these 
accounts would not be tax-deductible, 
but distributions from such accounts, 
including earnings, would be tax-free if 
the account had been open for at least 
five years and the withdrawals 
were made for retirement or a 
special purpose. 

Taxpayers could contribute up 
to the maximum IRA amount to 
either a tax-deductible IRA or to 
a new nondeductible IRA. or 
they could divide the maximum 
amount between the two tvpes 
of IRAs. 

In a related matter, the tax 
packages of the House and 
Senate budget bills now being 
ironed out by lawmakers contain 
elements of the Roth- Breaux 
and Thomas-Neal bills. 
The House tax 
package would 
ereaU 1 a 
^^^1^ nondeductible 

mm ira 

would 
allow penalty- 
free withdrawals for certain purposes, such as educational 
expenses. 

The IRA provisions in the Senate tax package*, which were 
crafted by Roth, would also create nondeductible IRAs. They 
also would double the income thresholds for deductible IRAs 
and would allow a non working spou.se to fully deduct from 
income— up to the current $2,000 limit— contributions to IRAs 
regardless of whether his or her spouse was covered by an 
employers retirement plan. 

The Senate bill also would allow penalty-free withdrawals 
from IRAs for educational expenses, for the first-time purchase 
of a home, or for long-term unemployment. 

Call your senator* and representative and uiye them toco- 
sponsor the Roth-Htratw a mi Thomm-Neal bills to tr store 
the full tew deductibility of IRAs and to exfmnd the account* 
to boos! sa rings and to provide rvtimtwnt -security. Also ask 
them to sujtporf the IRA pmrishms in the budget bills. 
Lawmakers can he reached through the Capitol switchboard 
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Thank Senators Who Supported Comp-Time Bill 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is asking its 
members to thank senators who voted to cut off' 
debate so that a vote could be taken on a measure 
that would have allowed employees to take time off 
from their jobs in lieu of overtime pay. 

Chamber members are also being asked to express 
their disappointment with those who voted against 
ending debate on the Chamber-hacked measure. 

Senators may be reached through the Capitol 
switchboard at'<202) 224-3121. 

Senators who support the Family Friendly 
Workplace Act. sponsored by Sen. John Ashcrnft R- 
Mo„ twice failed to cut off a filibuster of the 




Ashcroft 



legislation by its opponents. Senators voted 53-47 on 
May 15 and 5 1-47 on June 4 to end debate and bring up 
the measure for a final vote. But BO votes are needed to 
break a filibuster 

In March, the House approved a similar hill, which 
would allow employers to give their hourly workers the 
option of taking compensatory time off instead of 
overtime pay for hours worked over 40 in a week. 
Employees would accrue com p- time leave at the rate of 
L5 hours for each hour of overtime worked. 

Listed below is how each senator voted on the June 4 
effort to end the filibuster and bring up the comp-time 
bill for a vote. GU 



Voted For 



Shelby (R.i 
Sessions f Rj 



Stevens (R) 
Murkowski (R) 

ARIZONA 

McCain i Rj 
Ky! <R> 

ARKANSAS 

Hutchinson (Rj 

COLORADO 

AllarchRp 



Roth (R) 

FLORIDA 

MackiR* 

GEORGIA 

Coverdell (R) 



Craig *Ri 
Kempthome (R) 



LugariR* 

Coats (R) 



Grass! ey ( R> 
KANSAS 

Brownback | R | 
Roberts (R) 

KENTUCKY 

HeCanneU(R) 



MICHIGAN 

Abraham fR> 

MINNESOTA 

Gran (R) 

MISSISSIPPI 

Cochran t R > 
LntnRi 



Bond(R) 
Ashcroft <R.) 

BflONTflNA 

Burns (R) 

NEBRASKA 

HageUR) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Smith (It) 

Qregg<R) 

NEW MEXICO 

Dnmenici (R) 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Helms (Rj 
Faircloth (R) 



Snowe <R) 
Coffins (R) 



OKLAHOMA 

.Vickie.* <Ri 
Inhnfe(R) 

OREGON 

Smith (R) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Santomm (Ri 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chiifw/Rt 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Thurmond (R) 

TENNESSEE 

Thompson (R) 

r>ist (R) 



TEXAS 


ILLINOIS 


Gramm iR\ 


Moseley*Braun <Di 


Hutchison (R) 


Durhin (M) 


UTAH 


IOWA 


Hatch ' R> 


Harkm (W 


Bennett (R) 
VIRGINIA 


KENTUCKY 

rom ( \)\ 


Warner (R) 


LOUISIANA 


WASHINGTON 


Breaux ( D » 


Gorton (R) 


Lawlrieu (D.) 


WYOMING 


MARYLAND 


Thomas (R) 


Sarbanes 1 Dj 


Enzi fRj 


>llKUj>K3 1 1 f) 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Voted 
Against 


Kennedy (D) 

Barry (D) 


MICHIGAN 

Levin (D) 




MINNESOTA 


ARKANSAS 


WellstonefD) 


Bumfiers (I.)) 


MONTANA 


CALIFORNIA 


Buncos (D) 


Feinstein «D) 


NEBRASKA 


Boxer (D) 


Kerre> < Mj 


COLORADO 


NEVADA 


ramphelMRi' 


Reid (D) 


CONNECTICUT 


Bryan (L) J 


Dodd (D) 


NEW JERSEY 


LU'herman fl)> 
DELAWARE 


Lautenherg (D> 
Torruvllt (Mj 


BirleiWDl 


NEW MEXICO 

Binjramun (I) J 


Graham UM 


NEW YORK 


■MM 


Moynihan ID) 


Cleland (D) 
HAWAII 


D'Amato(R) 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Inouye ! D 1 


Conrad 1 l)> 


Alo4a(D) 


Dorian (D) 



Glenn (D) 

OREGON 

Mfyden (D) 

PENNSYIVANIA 

Specter (B) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Hollinps tD) 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Daschle i\h 
Johnson (D) 

VERMONT 

Leahy (D) 

VIRGINIA 

Rotb(D) 

WASHINGTON 

Murray (D) 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Ui«.-ketr!lrr'.I)j 

WISCONSIN 

Kohl CD] 
rVinpM (M) 



Did Not 

Vote 



RHODE ISLAND 

RewMJ) 

VERMONT 

JHYordsfR*' 



* Voted for the 
measure in Mav, 
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■ Business Outlook 

Confidence In The Economy Soars 

B 



uismess s confidence in 
Hhe economy reached its 
highest level since February 
1995 in the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce's latest member 
poll, conducted in June. 

The Business Confidence 
Index, which is based on the 
Chamber's bimonthly Bus- 
iness Ballot poll, was 59.2 in 
June — up from 5(5.4 in April 
(See the accompanying 
than.) In February mi the 
index was 59.0. 

The Business Confidence 
Index is based on responses 
to three economic-outlook 
questions asked in each 
Business Ballot poll. The bal- 
lot also asks questions about 
other timely issues, such as 
legislation pending in Congress. 

In the most recent poll, nearly 29,9 
percent of the respondents said they ex- 
pected l he economy to improve over the 
next six months. That was up from the 
22.7 percent who indicated they were op- 
timistic in April. 
Respondents who believed the econ- 
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omy woald get worse in the next six 
months fell significantly, to 19,:; percent 
from -S..") percent in April. And M per- 
cent said they expected no change in the 
economy 

Respondents also were optimistic 
about the outlook for their own firms in 
June, In the June poll, 43.7 percent said 



they expected sales to in* 
crease over the next six 
months. That compares with 
44.7 percent in April who ex- 
pected sales to increase. 

Just 15,3 percent in the 
June poll said they expected 
sales to decrease* the same 
percentage as in April. 
Expecting no change were 41 
percent, compared with 40 
percent in April. 

On the employment front* 
24.9 percent said they ex- 
pected to add jobs over the 
next six months, compared 
with 24.5 percent in April. 
The percentage of firms that 
indicated they would cut jobs 
was up slightly at 10.6 per- 
cent, compared with 9,8 per- 
cent in April. Respondents expecting no 
change in the size of their work forces 
made up Ij4.5 percent of the total, com- 
pared with 65,7 percent in April. 

No economic-outlook poll was con- 
ducted in February, when Chamber 
members were surveyed instead on tax- 
reform options. 



■ Ballot Results 

Reform Tax Code, Say Firms 



Congress should place a high priority 
on simplifying (he tax system, said 
more than IK) percent of the respondents 
to the laleM Husiness Ballot poll of U.S. 
Chamber members. 

Federal lawmakers have been seri- 
ously discussing options for revamping 
1 he tax system since Republicans gained 
control of Congress in 1996, but no legis- 
lation to overhaul the system has been 
totrodtwed 

Among the proposals most often men* 
tkmed are a fiat tax and a national sales 
tax. The U,S. Chamber supports simpli- 
fication of the current system but has 
not taken a position on any proposal. 

•lusl * percent of the respondents to 
13 1,1 June poll said that Congress should 
make tax simplification a medium prior- 
ity, and 2 percent said it should be a low 
priority. 

On a question about the federal gov- 
"ninn'M'". Hiur' - r,. r i ; ' • ■ .>ver functions 
*t performs to the private sector, 87.* 



percent of the respondents slid 
that stirh efforts are too weak, 
3 l peireni said they are too 
great, and 9.1 percent said they 
are about right. 

The U.S. Chamber strongly 
support* privatization of gov- 
ernment functions. It is bark- 
ing legislation known as the 
Freedom From Government 
n im petition AcL The measure, 
pending in Congress, would set 
■i consistent federal policy on 
contracting out, or outsourcing, 
jobs performed by the federal 
government. 

Respondents also voiced opinions on 
the government s involvement in highway 
issues Just under 65 percent said the 
io( lerai government is not paying enough 
, 4 l nation to issues such as road capacity 
\ m \ conditions, while lo.o percent said 
the government's involvement is ade- 
quate and 21.6 percent were undecided. 




Ballot respondents want the tax system simplified. 



Later this year, Congress will consider 
reauthorizing the 1991 Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act, 
which provides federal funds for trans- 
portation projects such as road and 
bridge repairs The highwav law expires 
Sept. 30. 

The Chamber is strongly supporting 
efforts to reauthorize the highwav law. 
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Statesmanship 



A Wide-Ranging Influence 



Richard L. Lesher, who will step down as 
president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce on Sept. 1, led the effort to es- 
tablish the federation as a powerful voice 
for business across America and around the 
world. 

During his 22-year tenure, Lesher met 
often with UJS. presidents and conpres- 
sional leaders and with foreign heads of 
state. 

For more on Lesher's leadership accom- 
plishments, see the editorial in the August 
issue of Nation's Business. 



In the photo above, U.S. Chamber President 
Richard L Lesher, center, President Ronald 
Reagan, left, and U.S. Treasury Secretary 
James A. Baker meet at the Chamber in April 
1986. At light, Lesher meets in 1989 with 
Chinese Premier Li Feng, right, and an aide. 
During his stay in Beijing, the Chamber 
president also spoke to students at the 
School of International Business. 



f * 



f 



In the photo at right, 
U.S. Chamber President 
Richard L Lesher, right, 
discusses issues with 
President George Bush 
at a 1991 education 
summit at the Chamber 



In the photo above, U.S. 
Chamber President Richard L 
Lesher, right, talks with Sen. 
Trent Lott. R-Miss.. following 
the majority leader's January 
1997 address to business lead- 
ers at the Chamber. 




In the photo at left, U.S. 
Chamber President Richard 
L Lesher, left, participates 
in an April 1996 "It's Your 
Business" television show 
on campaign-finance reform 
wrth, from left, Sen. Mitch 
McConnell, R-Ky.; modera- 
tor Meryl Comer; then-Sen. 
Bill Bradley, D-NJ.; and 
Donald Simon of 
Common Cause. 
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■ Leadership 

New President To Build 
On Chamber's Success 



Coutmiml fmm Page lA 
the Chamber's top executive. 

"We're going to greatly expand the 
reach and influence of this organization in 
the future," Donohue said in his accep- 
tance remarks to the board. "Wherever 
and whenever there is a debate under way 
on the important economic. budget, lax, 
and regulatory uueslions facing American 
business, no one will ever have to ask, 
'Where is the Chamber?' " 

Donohue later spoke to state and local 
chamber and trade-association leader.- 
and to the Chamber staff. He vowed to 
create a 'truly awesome organization ... 
so important that no American business 
will waul to be left out of it," 

Donohue said stivngthening the orga- 
nization's revenue and membership bases 
will be a major focus, and he pledged to 
take on trial lawyers, union bosses, and 
environmental extremists. 

"It is time to recognize that there are 
those in our society today who, by their 




Thomas J. Donohue, the U.S. Chamber's president- and CEO-elect, 
second from left, greets Sen. Bill Frist, R-Tenn., at the Chamber s 
June II board meeting while board member Carol Ann Rae and the 
Chamber** Bruce Josten, right, and tonnie Taylor look on. 



actions, bring harm to the business entre- 
preneurs atnl workers of our country." 

Donohue bold the Chamber board. 

He also said the business community, 
led by the Chamber, must make a 
stronger commitment to fighting crime 
and drugs. "We can no longer tolerate 
those who terrorize our workplaces, steal 
our products, and |>oison our children and 
our employees," Donohue said. "All 



Americans have a responsibility 
to -land up against these de- 
structive forces, and business is 
no exception." 

Donohue's selection as 
Chamber president followed 
Lesher's announcement in 

February that he would step down I 

from the job he has held since Chamber 
pri;,, to piu^ueoiberacUvities. President' 

A five-member board search 
committee and Korn/Ferry International, 
an executive-search firm, worked for 
three months identifying and interviewing 
candidates, including other association 
leaders, current and former members of 
Congress, and governors. 

"Tom Donohue is well-known as a 
forceful advocate for regulatory reform 
and a staunch opponent of government 
mandates and higher taxes on the private 
m tor" said Michael S. Starnes, 1997-98 
Chamber chairman and the chairman, 
president, and CEO of M.S. Carriers, Inc., 
a trucWoad-transporta- 
tion an*! logistics-man- 
agement firm in 
Memphis, Term. 

Muring his tenure at 
the ATA, Donohue 
more than tripled the 
organisation's annual 
revenues and doubled 
its membership. He es- 
taldished the ATA 
Litigation Center to ad- 
« vance industry inter- 
S ests in the courts; cre- 
\ aled TranSat, a national 
; television network; and 
I developed the ATA 
Foundation, a trucking- 
industry policy-re- 
search organization, 

Hefore joining the 
ATA, Donohue served 
from 11*77 to H»M as group vice president 
Utv development at the Chamber. 
Previously he worked in a number of se- 
nior management positions for the t J.S, 
Postal Service, including deputy assistant 
postmaster general it] Washington, D.C.. 
and he was vice president of Fairfield 
Iniversitv in Fairfield, Conn. 

Donohue currently serves on several 
boards of directors, including Marymount 



President Richard L Lesher, left, introduces 
elect Thomas J, Donohue to trie Chamber staff. 

University in Arlington, Va.. and the 
Hudson Institute, a public-policy research 
organization in Indianapolis. He also 
serves on the business advisory commit- 
tee of the Transportation Center at 
Northwestern Univei-sity in Fvanston, 111, 

Donohue earned a bachelors degree 
from St. John's University in Jamaica, 
N.Y., and an MBA from Adelphi 
University in Garden City, N.Y. 

Donohue and his wife, Liz. live in 
Potomac, Md. Thev have three sons. 



■ Promotion 

Josten Named 
To New Position 



Bruce Josten, 



IDthe chief lobbv- 

f 

Chamber of Com- 
PT^T^^ merce, has been 
promoted to the 

■k^ * J* nt " vv |H>sitiori EifeX- 
Iv^r^Bl ■'cuiive 
^^B' dent 

l§ J I; relations for l 1m 
M ■ ^MBI ganization, effec- 

Bruce Josten tive Sept 1. 

J(*sten, who has 
been the ChumlxTs senior vice president 
for membership policy, will overset* all j po- 
litical and government-affairs activities, 
said Thomas J. Donohue, the organiza- 
tion's president- and CEO-elect, who 
made the announcement. 

"Among the key policy-makers in 
Washington. Hnuv Josten is widely re- 
garded as one of the most effective and 
intelligent advoeate> for American busi- 
ness/" said Donohue. 
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Environment 



Climate-Treaty Concerns Voiced 




Panelists at a recent town-hall meeting on global climate change held at the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce were, left to right Ron aid Lyons, president of Stewart Brothers Paint Co. of Alliance, 
Ohio; Diane Steed, president of the Coalition tor Vehicle Choice: moderator Harvey Alter, 
manager of resources policy for the U.S. Chamber; Gail McDonald, president and CEO of the 
Global Climate Coalition; and James Miller r president of Citizens for a Sound Economy. 



An ad hoc coalition of Democrats and 
Republicans, academicians and citi- 
zens groups, and labor and business or- 
ganizations, including the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, is urging the Clinton ad- 
ministration not to sign an international 
treaty on global climate change. 

They say that doing so could have se- 
vere consequences for the U.S. economy. 

Currently, U.S. negotiators are set to 
agree to a legally binding United Nations 
treaty on so-called greenhouse prases — 
primarily carbon dioxide — that some 
studies have linked to changes in global 
climate. The world s largest industrial- 
ized countries will meet in Kyoto, Japan, 
in December to finalize a draft of the 
treaty, known as the Berlin Mandate, 

The Berlin Mandate calls tor agree- 
ment on mandatory cuts in the use of 
fossil fuels, such as oil and coal, which 
are some of the main sources of carbon 
dioxide. It is expected that the treaty 
will require each developed nation to cut 
greenhouse-gas emissions by 10 to 15 
percent by 2010. 

According to several studies, a reduc- 
tion in fossil-fuel use of the magnitude 
being considered in the U.N. treaty 
would likely require a broad-based en- 
ergy tax in the U.S. designed to reduce 
consumption of fossil fuels. Such a tax 
could knock 2 to 3 percentage point- 
from the growth rate of the gross do- 
mestic product and would cost ti()0,000 



jobs annually, according to a study by 
DRI/McGraw Hill. 

At a recent televised town-hall meeting 
on the subject held at the U.S. Chamber's 
Washington, D.C., headquarters and sent 
by satellite to downlink sites nationwide, 
concern about the treaty was expressed 
from several quarters. 

In taped remarks. Rep. John D. 
Dingell, D-Mieh.. who is the ranking mi- 
nority member on the House Commerce 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
environmental matters, said that the 
U.N. treaty would hurt U.S. companies 1 
ability to compete in the global market. 
He added that there Is **no adequate sci- 
entific evidence" that fossil-fuel use has 
caused global climate changes. 

Some climatologists maintain that car- 
bon dioxide and other ease.-: have con- 
tributed to a greenhouse effect trapping 
solar heat in the Karth's atmosphere and 
causing potentially disastrous environ- 
mental consequences. 

Other climatologists, however, say cli- 
mate change is driven largely by natural 
phenomena and that the climate has al- 
ways been subject to warming and cool- 
ing. 

Recent satellite data from the U.S. 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration show, in fact, a slight 
cooling trend since the satellites were 
launched 17 years ago. 

Sen. Chuck Hagel, R-Neb„ who also 



addressed the town meeting, said that 
any effort to influence the global environ- 
ment should be based on good science 
and common sense and must ensure sta- 
ble economies and stable markets. 

A panel representing business and 
consumer groups discussed the implica- 
tions lor U.S. companies and consumers 
of a binding treaty. 

Diane Steed, president of the Coalition 
for Vehicle Choice, a consumer group 
based in Washington, said that one likely 
result of the treaty would be a carbon 
tax, with higher levies on gasoline. 

Higher energy costs would be devas- 
tating to his business, said Ronald R, 
Lyons, president and CEO of Stewart 
Brothers Paint Co, in Alliance, Ohio, and 
a board member of the U.S. Chamber. 

William Cunningham, an economist 
with the AKL-C10, told the panel that or- 
ganized labor is very concerned about job 
losses that could occur if the United 
States signs the treaty. "Knergy-inlensive 
industries would be hard hit," he said. 

If a global climate treaty is signed by 
President Clinton, it still must be rati- 
fied by the Senate. 

I Clean-Air Rules 




Environmental Protection Agency 
Administrator Carol Browner and the 
U.S. Chamber's Harvey Alter recently 
debated the merits of new clean-air 
standards that the EPA was scheduled to 
issue Juli 19. The debate at the National 
Press Club m Washington afso included 
former Bush administration counsel C. 
Boyden Gray of Cttuens for a Sound 
Economy and Dr. Alfred Munser of the 
American Lung Association. After, the 
Chamber's manager of resources policy, 
said the standards could adversely affect 
local economic development. 
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Small Business Institute 



On-Line Catalog Available 



I 



Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada, president 
of Bolivia, urges business leaders at a 
recent International Forum meeting at 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce to invest 
in his South American country* 



Recent additions to the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce Internet site include 
the resources catalog of the ■ ►rumina- 
tion's Small Business Institute. 

The institute's address on the World 
Wide Wei) is tnrtc.HwxhLmttt, 

The catalog contains more than 200 
books, software titles, audiotapes, and 
video programs designed lo help small- 
business owners. The on-line catalog was 
developed in cooperation with Federal 
Express using the company's FedEx*" 
VuluaJOrder*" system, which allows buy- 
ey> tn purchase products through a si - 
cure on-line ordering service and to 
choose a shipping mode. 

Other products and services offered by 
the Chamber ran be viewed \m the busi- 
ness federation's Internet home page at 
wumi&chavnber.org. 



The site also contains information, 
much of which is updated daily, on 
Chamber activities and the organization's 
position on legislative issues. 

In a members-only section of the 
Chamber site, members can view in- 
depth information on the federation's 
policies and issues; read articles from 
Tin liHsiarss Ath'ticott; respond to the 
Business Ballot poll; get information 
about their representative and senators 
in the Chamber's 1997 Congressman al 
Handbook; and view announcement of 
forthcoming Chamber events. 

The members-only section address is 
www. HHrhomher.org! member password, 
html Use your member identification 
number to reach this area of the site. (If 
you don't know your Chamber ID num- 
ber, rail l-s«M)-i;i!Mi71iU 



Nation's 
Market Place 



CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 



ADVERTISING 



NTERNET CLASSIFIEDS WORK 
FREE Report tells you how to reach 

Taylor, 5238 Lancaster Aw.. 397, 
PA 19139 



BOOKS/CATALOGS 



TOUR BOOK OPEN AND HANDS FREE 
THE BOOKCLIP KEEPS TOUR PAGE 
800-394 3848 



BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 



ENTREPRENEURS' 
B* A WmKms independent DeWmtor For $29 to 
1400452-4191 

HERBAL IF E INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTORS 
Oa tor product* a ousmees information 
1 8004224288 



START EXPAND MAIL ORDER Business The 
Easy Insiders Way' &Q Pmtrts 1 Free Detail 
McCtoase.Boi 130-BG. New Haven, CT 06501 



BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 



RNMENT FINANCE your smiiA 
liftaitf lo S800.000 FfW record 



A FULLY AUTOMATIC HANDSOFF 
Hom« Based BuSJn*** Unlimited Income 
Potential I40041 t 2i4l Coda 7576 

HUGE PROFITS 
Natural company he** you start your own 
noma based buamess Send tt.00 tor detate 
CBS PuHlcalions, PC Bo* 96060BIBA). 
Rrvertiale, OA 30296 



JOIN AN ELITE Group ol luiccesslui home 
based business owner* Confident sourcm 
lochniquef and opportunita III tflldl Call 800 
833 OW 24 HF1S 



WHOLESALE 19c PHONG CARDS 
Famous brand* Buy direct mat« |1000a 
Unique opportunity zero investment Slart-up 
sample m $1995 MP€ inc. Bo* 820 (BAk 
Nwrtown. PA 19940 



BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 



IPUTER OWNERS CAN 
i&jfjr MONTHLY of tonne 
1 Una, Free i&i of TOO besi 
Bo* 1120 (BAi NPR FL 



656 1?C 



FIND OUT HOW THE AVERAGE American 
ramUy could be $1,278,260 ncher wirhoul having 
to earn a penny more than they re bringing in 
right no* Cull the recorded message at 608-375r 
31 40 Ext 165270. 

MEDICAL BILLING Start your own business 
Process neafln insurance claims electronically 
No experience required Excellent mcome poien 
Hal. Investment $4995 $8495 Financing aval- 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



MERCHANDISE LOCATIONS 1 
SawTrmeWoney Wholesale, imports, barqai 
8184934614 mkrrvmny^earthlink net 



IMPORT WHOLESALE MERCHANDISE Direct 
from Overseas Manutactunsrs- FREE intormaiion 
1 71672. Richmond, VA 23256 



WHOLESALE SOURCES 
Direct Factory Suppliers. 29 430 Amen' 
Mexican 8 Oriental products AH types no n 
Write Crestco BA78. 666 Wain Si vWrmn{ 
MA0I887 



FINANCE 



NDENT AGENTS NEEDED 
rerates over $1.10000 fra 
roduci Not MLM The Eai 
MMll Astounding' Cad \ 
I 2033 



INTERNET SERVICES 



rrtlp 



INTERNET ADVERTISING SPECIAL 



for i EuOtaL m m Pofi to/2) 0* Vterfcaj 

Tnftic Wefc Site mtp/^wwdafTafc cryri - For Only 
$10 00 (Cash or Money Orders Only BosiMse 

Send your ortfer lo Daaafo Cnporattori X7 goi S 
I^SaDe Bldg Suite CM38 ClNcmp (L 60605. USA 



LEGAL ASSISTANCE 



ITTS Credit R*?pair He 
■tons. FREE Details' C 
qui! Trail, Mebane, NC ! 



MONEYMAKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 



OF SPECIAL INTEREST 



5000 FREE INTERNET ADS 
FREE SAMPLE SASE 
Lancaster Bo* 992-N. New Vbrk. NY 10T$6, 

RISK FREE LOTTERIES'" 
Secret Rttfc Free O ove r n m ent Lollenes- Easy to 
Pfry and Win, Mate Thousands Teaching Others 
Senrj Two Stamps GANN. Bo* 21792, LB OA 
90801, 
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Here are some of the important products and services offered by the U.S. Chamber. 




■ Small-Business 
Courses By Computer 

Members of the U S. Chamber 
will receive a discount on the 
per-course price for a series of 
_ small-business 
management 
classes offered 
over the Internet by 
the University of 
Wisconsin. 
Titled "Mastering 
Your Small 
Business/' 
the five-part 
series of 
courses 
covers market- 
ing, finance, 
quality man- 
agement, busi- 
ness and the 
legal system, 
and human resources. 

Students can take the accredited 
courses and communicate directly 
with professors at the University 
of Wisconsin via their personal 
computers 
connected to 
the Internet 
Students also 
may participate 
through the mail 
by fax, or by 
electronic mail 
The cost per 
course for U.S. 
Chamber mem- 
bers is Si 49, 
The nonmember 
price is S249 
There is a one- 
time registra- 
tion fee of $36 

For more registration informa- 
tion, call 1-800-838-2571. For a 
prevrew of the classes* content, 
visit the Chamber s World Wide 
Web site at www.uschamber 
org/programs/sbi. 

■ Discounts For 
Airborne Express 

Through a special arrangement 
between the U S Chamber and 
Airborne Express, Chamber mem- 
bers can save up to 37 percent on 
the cost of overnight shipments to 
nearly any destination in the United 
States and to more than 200 



Total Quality 
Management 



D Human 
Resources 




destinations in other countries 
served by Airborne. The company 
offers round-the-clock customer 
service and computerized 
package tracking. 

To obtain the discounted 
service, call 1 -800-636-2377 
and identify yourself as a U.S. 
Chamber member You will be 
sent 3 free starter kit on using 
Airborne Express. 

■ Grass-Boots 
Service Guide 

A free guide to 
the programs, 
services, and 
publications of 
Hie Chamber's 
Office of 
Membership 
Grassroots 
Management 
is available by 
calling 1-800- 
638-6582 In 
Maryland, call 
1-800-352- 
1450 Ask for 
publication 
Wo, 0448. 

Among other programs, the 
grass-roots office manages the 
Chamber s Grassroots Action 
Information Network (GAIN), the 
system used to alert members to 
action on pending legislation. 

■ Toll-Free Help 

If you have questions about your 
Chamber membership account, 
membership materials and publica- 
tions, or member services, or if 
you want to join the Chamber call 
the organization s toll-free number; 
1-800-649-9719, ff you're calling 
from Washington, D.C., or 
Maryland, call (202) 463-5330. 

■ Business 
Seminars 

The fall series of business 
seminars produced by the U.S. 
Chamber s Quality Learning 
Services (0LS) Department begins 
in September. The seminars are 
broadcast by satellite to downlink 
sites nationwide. The schedule tor 
the series is: 



Sept. 16— "Building Nimble 
Organizations for Turbulent Times. 1 " 
Daryl R. Conner, founder and CEO 
of ODR. Inc., a management 
consulting firm in Atlanta. 

Sept. 30 — 'Putting Power. 
Punch and Pizzazz Into Your 
Presentations. Robert W Pike, 
president of Creative Training 
Techniques International, of Edina, 
Minn., a company that conducts 
education and training programs. 

Oct. 14— The Phoenix: 
Creating Security in an Insecure 
World," James A. Belasco. 
professor of management. 
San Diego State University. 

Oct. 28 — Connective Leader- 
ship: Managing Diversity and 
Interdependence," Jean Lipman- 
Blumen, author of The Connective 
Edge: Leading in an Interdepen- 
dent World and co-director and co- 
founder of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies in Leadership 
at the Peter F. Drucker Graduate 
Management Center in 
Ctaremont, Calif. 

Nov. 12—" On the Fast Track: 
How to Develop. Retain or Become 
a High-Potential Employee," 
William J Monn, founder of WJM 
Associates, a management consult- 
ing firm in New York City. 

Nov. 18 — Making Things 
Happen, Getting Things Done: 
Leading Teams Effectively," Peter 



Scholtes. founder of Schoftes 
Seminars and Consulting, a 
management consulting firm 
in Madison, Wis. 

Dec. 9— "Overcoming the 
Urgency Addiction: Moving from 
Time Management to Life Leader- 
ship." Sean Covey, vice president 
of the Covey Leadership Center, a 
leadership and management train- 
ing company in Provo, Utah. 

The seminars wifl be presented 
jointly by 

?he Sand /SNOUAUTY 

American AKN,X( ' 
Society SERIES" 
for ^^^^^ 

Training 

and Development in Alexandria Va. 
The organization is a leader in 
the field of workplace training and 
development for professionals. 

For more information on the 
series, including hosting a down- 
link site for a seminar, cart QLS 
at t-800-835-4730 or (202) 
463-5940 



■ Studio Rentals 

The U.S. Chambers television 
facilities in Washington, DC, can 
be rented for videoconferences, 
professional briefings and other 
programs. 

For more information, 
contact Suzi Montes de Oca at 
(202) 463-5921. 



Retirement Plans Available 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce and Fidelity Investments are 
offering a package of retirement plans and services that are 
designed to be accessible, affordable, and convenient for 
U.S. Chamber members. 

The products are intended primarily for businesses employing 
fewer than 100 workers. They include 40t(k). Keogh, SEP-JRA, 
and SIMPLE— Savings Incentive Match Plan lor Employees— plans. 

Fidelity provides investment-management and record-keeping 
services as well as materials tor employers to use in 
communicating with employees about the plans. 

For more information, 
calf Fidelity toll-free at AyrK 
1-888-RET-PLAN rUWKny 

(i 888-738-7526) XT 1 * Investments 



